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THE PAPERS AND REPORTS in this issue of the 
JOURNAL are condensed from those presented at 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women in Boston, 


April 8-11. Further addresses and discussions con- 


cerning international relations will appear in the 


international relations number of the JOURNAL in 
October. 

The full text of all addresses, discussions, and 
reports will be published in the Proceedings of the 
convention, which may be obtained from national 
Headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., at $1.00 a copy. 





MARION TALBOT, LL.D. 


It was Marion Talbot who together with Ellen H. Richards issued the call which led to the or- 
ganization of the Association of Collegiate Alumna, now known as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Moved to this step by the dearth of opportunities then open to college-trained 
women, Marion Talbot now, after nearly fifty years of service in the field of education, finds new 
opportunities beckoning, and will shortly assume the office of president of the Woman's College, 
Constantinople. 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


THE torch which the little group of seventeen young college women lit fifty years 
ago has guided them straight in their aim to secure higher standards for the education 
of women. Now at the close of their first half century, their number increased to nearly 
forty thousand, the light is still burning and they set out on another fifty years. Inter- 
nationalism, interpreted liberally, is added to their aim, and they feel the kinship of 
women from thirty-three different countries who to some extent at least owe their edu- 
cational privileges to the pioneers of the American Association of University Women. 

The long-anticipated Semi-Centennial Meeting is now a memory. Among its outstand- 
ing features were the gracious presence of the Council of the International Federation 
of University Women; the participation through papers, addresses, and discussion of 
many distinguished men and women not members of the Association; the unexpectedly 
large attendance generously cared for by the Boston Branch; the flashing scenes of the 
Pageant which revealed in a vivid way the achievements of the Association; the coun- 
tenances of the members marked not only by years but by effective experience, in strong 
contrast to the appearance of the group that met in November 1881, most of them hardly 
two years out of college; the constant evidence of the efficiency of the Headquarters staff 
in Washington, and last but not least the guiding presence of the beloved leader, Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley. 

Questions about the future naturally arise. The bigness of the Association is assured. 
Its influence will extend further and further into parts of the country away from academic 
centers. Will it yield, as so many organizations do, to the complexity of its organization 
and be so busy making its machinery work that it “goes,” as is said of the United States 
in general, without knowing or caring whither or for what? How many little flames 
of learning can it light? How can it help produce a thousand scholars fit for scholarships 
instead of a hundred or two? How can it break down the barriers which unfortunately still 
keep women from complete intellectual freedom? How can it secure fairness in academic 
appointments, promotions and salaries for able women? These and similar questions the 
leaders of the future must answer if on-coming history is to equal in achieving the aims 
of the Association the half century which has passed. 


Prwcicun abbot 








THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


A Brief Review of Fifty Years 
By Mary E. WOOLLEY 


Amon the stories told of Alice Freeman 
Palmer, is one of her experience with a group 
of children whom she met once a week in the 
tenement-house district of Boston. The first 
meeting was on a hot summer day, and the 
way to attract and hold the attention of these 
restless youngsters was in itself a problem. 
“What shall I talk about ?’”’ she asked and one 
of the tots answered, “Life.” I can this morn- 
ing appreciate Mrs. Palmer's fecling! To 
compass within ten minutes, fifty years of 
life, is manifestly an impossibility. All I can 
hope to do is to recall to your minds a few 
pictures and add my interpretation of their 
meaning. 

The first picture is dated November 28, 
1881, the background, Boston, and the group, 
seventeen women representing cight colleges. 
May I make a detour to remind you that 
the secretary of that group is helping us cele- 
brate this Fiftieth Anniversary, and that, in- 
stead of finishing her career, she is just be- 
ginning it as college president, sailing in 
September to be president of Constantinople 
Woman's College! 

The second picture is dated January 14, 
1882, again with Boston as a background, 
when sixty-five women college graduates or- 
ganized the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz, ‘‘the first association of college and uni- 
versity trained women in the world.” 

The formation of two other organizations 
belongs in this picture gallery, the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz in October, 
1884, arranging their organization as a sep- 
arate one. ‘To a student of frontier history, 
the individualistic West against an East con- 
sidered to be too conservative—is here vividly 
recalled,’ as our historians remind us. At the 


end of six years, the two organizations were 
united, but within that time the western as- 
sociation made a notable contribution along 
several lines, among them, the establishment 
of a fellowship for women, thus beginning 
one of the most important phases of our 
contribution to scholarship. 

In the summer of 1903, the Southern As- 
sociation of College Women was organized 
at Knoxville, Tennessee ; the objects,—"‘First, 
to unite college women in the South for the 
higher education of women; second, to raise 
the standard of education for women; third, 
to develop preparatory schools and to define 
the line of demarcation between preparatory 
schools and colleges.” 

The accomplishment of the southern wom- 
en along these lines was phenomenal. It is 
impossible, in a brief survey, to mention 
names—the ten minutes would sound like 
a directory if I did—but no one who knows 
anything about this achievement in the South 
can think of it without remembering the 
name of Elizabeth Avery Colton. I shall never 
forget the impressiveness of the Biennial in 
Washington in 1921, when the Southern As- 
sociation of College Women united with the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz to form 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

The history of the fifty years, so care- 
fully compiled by Miss Talbot and Mrs. 
Rosenberry, is a fascinating story of branches 
and sections, study groups and lectures, re- 
search and fellowships. That you can read 
for yourselves, as I hope every member will. 
All that I can hope to do, in the few minutes 
left, is to emphasize the peculiar contribu- 
tion of the fifty years along two lines, of 
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which the first is education. To establish 
and maintain high standards for the higher 
education of women, for many years, was 
an outstanding educational contribution. The 
organization was the earliest rating agency in 
the country, and has been the longest in con- 
tinuous existence. 

The educational activities of the branches 
began in early days, the first study groups 
in 1884. The first research project was on 
physical education for women in colleges, 
a paper on the subject of Physical Education 
for Women, read at a meeting in Boston as 
early as March, 1882, leading to the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee, and a com- 
pilation of the statistics published by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1885, a research problem followed by many 
others within the forty-five years. 

Graduate study for women early received 
the attention of the Association; at the sec- 
ond meeting in 1882, the subject of the paper 
was Opportunities for Postgraduate Study. 
However, in 1884 the first printed list of 
the members, 356 in number, included only 
26 holding a master’s degree and four, the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The next step, naturally, was in the direc- 
tion of fellowships. The first institution to 
offer a graduate fellowship to women was 
Cornell University in 1884, and the first 
committee on fellowships was appointed at a 
meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz held at Cornell in 1888, following 
a report on the possible endowment of a 
European fellowship by Christine Ladd 
Franklin. In January, 1889, it was announced 
that the Western Association had established 
an American fellowship; the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz voted to establish a 
European fellowship, and in 1890 the first 
European fellowship was awarded. Although 
Names are crowded out of this hurried sketch, 
I must remind you that the first European 
fellow was Louise Holman Richardson (Mrs. 


Everett O. Fisk), the chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee the evening the pageant 
was presented. 

The appointment of an educational secre- 
tary in 1922 meant a deepening and a broad- 
ening of the work of which you have had 
an illustration in the program of last Thurs- 
day. Perhaps the most encouraging feature is 
the fact that we are standing not only at the 
end of a great achievement but also at the 
beginning of an even greater one. 

A development of the fifty years, of which 
I suppose the founders did not dream, has 
become of paramount importance. A com- 
mittee on international relations was ap- 
pointed in 1918, a committee authorized at 
the biennial meeting in Washington, at the 
time of our entrance into the World War. 
It is difficult to realize the comparative youth 
of this committee in the light of what it 
has accomplished. One of the happiest 
thoughts in connection with this birthday 
party was that of the president of Wellesley 
College in asking the Council of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women to 
hold its meeting at the college, and thus be 
here as our special guests of honor. The In- 
ternational Federation and our International 
Relations Committee are almost twins! In 
October of 1918 the women members of the 
British Educational Mission had a conference 
with Dean Gildersleeve, in New York, at 
which the project of an International Federa- 
tion was broached, and the following Decem- 
ber the Committee on International Relations, 
and the Committee on War Service Training 
for Women College Students of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education had a further con- 
ference at Radcliffe with the British group. 
The first conference of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women was held in 
London in 1920. 

The exchange of students ; the exchange of 
secondary school teachers; the affiliation with 
Reid Hall in Paris, which Mrs. Whitelaw 
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Reid turned over to a group of our univer- 
sity women as incorporators in 1927; the in- 
ternational character of our national club- 
house in Washington; the hundreds of study 
groups on international subjects; the raising 
and the award of international fellowships 
—these and more have made this work dur- 
ing the last twelve years, “an out-standing 
contribution.” 

The growth of these fifty years is signifi- 
cant in many ways, of which I have touched 
upon a few. One of the achievements is the 
happy fashion in which we are uniting ef- 
ficiency in the central organization and the 
sense of responsibility in the many branches 
throughout the country. It would be impos- 
sible without this centralization for the As- 
sociation to do the work which it is doing. 
No president who has another full-time job, 
as most of us have, can possibly do for an 
organization like this what ought to be done. 
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There must be at headquarters, a director, 
a headquarters secretary, a secretary of inter- 
national relations, and a staff of busy workers, 
In no other way could we accomplish what 
we are accomplishing. The JOURNAL is be- 
coming a significant feature of our work. It 
is not an easy thing in this day of the making 
of many books to have such an outstanding 
periodical as the JOURNAL of our Association 
has become. 

As a result of this birthday party we may 
carry back to our respective groups all along 
the line inspiration from what has been ac- 
complished, an even greater inspiration in 
the thought of what the future holds for the 
Association. What may we not do? Perhaps 
we have come to the world for such a time as 
this, to raise the whole plane of life of think- 
ing human beings on the side of understand- 
ing not only among ourselves but among the 
women of the world. 





WE AND THE WORLD 


By WINIFRED CULLIS 


I HAVE borrowed this title from a book 
written many years ago because it seems to 
express the thing that lies behind nearly all 
human relations that go beyond the simple 
relation of two people, “you and I’’—you, 
my friend or my enemy, and I, your friend or 
enemy. “We” are people bound together in 
some sort of group, a family group, or a 
tribe or a mation. Or perhaps a professional 
group, or as members of a church or a club. 
We are linked by common interests or com- 
mon aims with so many other people. We 
are parts of so many groups of “we,” and 
surrounding each group there is always the 
much larger world. Sometimes we are united 
to conquer the world, to convert it to our 
way of thinking. Sometimes we form associa- 
tions to protect our own professional inter- 
ests against the world. Sometimes we are 
united as a nation to defend our country 
against a world that seems at that moment to 
be bent on the destruction of everything we 


love and value. But always and everywhere 
we join together for the advantages of be- 
coming part of something bigger and stronger 
than we can be by ourselves. The world is so 
big and we are so small by ourselves. We 
can make so little impression on it. We must 
grow by uniting. 


The union we are celebrating this eve- 
ning is neither national nor religious nor 
professional. It is international and it may 
include all religions and all professions. 

I am often asked, as president of the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women, 
“Who are you? And what do you do?” I 
am asked those questions, of course, by the 
surrounding world. I suppose many of you 
have been asked those questions, too. What 
sort of answer can we give? Who are we? 
Why are we grouped together? 


Well, generally speaking, we are women 
who have been trained in a university. We 
are not undergraduate students actually work- 
ing at the university. We have all, in our 
so widely different countries, enjoyed sev- 
eral years of a mental training and experi- 
ence which gives us something of a common 
outlook. But we have, in our Federation, be- 
sides this common outlook, a wide variety 
of interests and professions. We belong to 
many professions—as many as we can, and 
I should like to tell you something about the 
different professions practised by our mem- 
bers. 

- Last year, before our meeting at Prague, I 
asked our branches to tell me what sort of 
work their members were doing, particular- 
ly what sort of new work they were doing. 
They sent me some very interesting notes, 
which have since been supplemented by notes 
from other branches. Perhaps the variety of 
occupations will not be so very astonishing 
to you in America, not as astonishing as it 
might be to audiences in other parts of the 
world where new departures make more stir. 
You have grown up in a land so rich with 
opportunities, that the immense difference 
between the record of what members of the 
International Federation are doing now and 
what they did twenty, or even ten years ago, 
might not strike you. 

One thing that emerges at once from a 
study of the reports sent in is the rapidity 
with which university education is spreading 
among women. You may not be surprised 
by that because probably there is no coun- 
try where it has spread so rapidly as it has 
here. Beginning as you did a little over fifty 
years ago, you have now several hundred 
thousand women graduates. We can’t com- 
pete with you in numbers, but the rate of 
increase in Europe is very impressive. In some 
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countries women began to go to the universi- 
ties about fifty years ago, in others they 
started later. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
and in Bulgaria, women did not enter the 
university until the twentieth century, and 
then they studied in tiny little groups. Today 
they number hundreds and they are to be 
found in all the faculties. Once, and not 
long ago, it was thought that there was only 
one profession for a woman, educated or 
uneducated, and that profession was to teach 
children. Today there is hardly any kind of 
career into which some enterprising woman 
has not made her way. There are, to begin 
with, large numbers of women working as 
physicians and surgeons, and in this field the 
rate of increase has been very remarkable. 
In Latvia the first medical woman qualified 
Only thirty years ago, and now there are over 
250 qualified women. In Norway there is a 
woman in one of the chief positions in a 
hospital, and medical women are sometimes 
appointed to take sole charge of large coun- 
try districts. In Italy there are 350 medical 
women. In Spain, where the first medical 
woman was pelted with stones not so very 
long ago, there are now a number; and one 
of them, an oculist who was president of the 
Spanish Association when we were in Ma- 
drid three years ago, has an official appoint- 
ment in the merchant service. In Portugal 
several women hold good posts in the hos- 
pitals; and, to go to the other extreme end 
of Europe, in Finland there are prominent 
women practising medicine, one of whom 
has been appointed to a university professor- 
ship this last year, the first woman professor 
in the University of Helsingfors. 

But I must pass on to the other professions 
represented in our Federation. Law has been 
opened to women later, as a rule, than medi- 
cine, but it seems to be proving an attrac- 
tive subject. In Rumania alone there are over 
300 women lawyers. Norway has a woman 
judge in the supreme court and several city 
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court judges. In Spain, as a delightfully witty 
report which I quoted last year stated, the 
legal profession still offers obstacles to wom- 
en. They may only practise as barristers, not 
as notaries or judges, nor, in fact, as my very 
ingenious correspondent points out, in any 
position which is lucrative and quiet. The 
passion for protecting and sheltering women 
from the storms of life prohibits them from 
holding safe administrative posts or from 
occupying the judge’s seat—''the only place 
where slumber is continual, accepted and pro- 
found’’—but it permits them to plunge into 
the turmoil of the courts, where they are 
free to struggle as hard as they like against 
their opponents, against judges, against their 
own clients, against clerks, since it is well 
known that there is nothing really enjoyable 
about this part of the profession of law. 

The women lawyers of Estonia have been 
very active in helping to frame the parts of 
the new Civil Code which deal with the 
rights of women and children. In order to 
modernize the views of the government com- 
mittee which had the task of drafting the new 
laws, two women lawyers took on the task 
of translating the Finnish and Swedish laws 
relating to the wife and the family, and this 
translation was published by the Estonian As- 
sociation of University Women, which has 
not stopped there, but has raised money for 
the promotion of research on these points at 
the university. 

Architecture is beginning to be recognized 
as a profession where women may make good, 
not only in the business of seeing that the 
sinks and cupboards are in the right places 
in the home, but in buildings of very much 
ampler scale. In England we have the woman 
who won the prize for designing the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, in open competi- 
tion. In Rome a woman was responsible for 
designing the covered markets. In Finland a 
woman has built a fine church. 

Engineering has attracted several wom- 
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en. In France, 35 have trained as engineers, 
and of these some hold important posts in 
the railway service and in public works. Bel- 
gium, Latvia, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, and 
Spain all report the rise of women engineers. 
In Finland the first woman civil engineer 
holds the post of chief woman inspector of 
trades. 

Industry and commerce are in a sense al- 
ways open to women, but in another sense 
they are almost closed because control of 
capital is usually needed before a good start 
can be made. There is certainly much more 
interest in a business career for women now 
than there was a generation ago, but it is 
rare to find a woman in the position of the 
president of the Rumanian Association, who 
was the first woman on the board of directors 
of a big publishing and book-selling firm, is 
director of a bank, and has herself founded 
and controls a factory for making silk. And 
in Finland we find a university woman who 
has founded and organized a big saw-mill 
industry. 

I have no time to speak of many other 
professions and occupations adopted by our 
members, but I must tell you a little about 
the most interesting experiment which is 
being started by the Latvian Association of 
University Women. Latvia is a rather small 
country (it is the same size as Iceland and 
has half the population of Switzerland), and 
there are only 181 members of the Associa- 
tion. Seventeen have taken their training in 
agriculture, and it is on those agriculturalists 
that I want you to concentrate your atten- 
tion. Latvia is largely an agricultural country 
and the agricultural faculty has the second 
largest number of students in the university. 
But in agriculture, as in industry, women are 
handicapped unless they possess property of 
their own. And in Latvia there are only two 
women working on their own farms. So in 
order to help these agricultural members to 
use their training practically, the Association 
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of University Women is negotiating with the 
city of Riga for the lease of land outside the 
city, where they intend to organize a model 
farm, where they will specialize in certain 
branches of agricultural work, particularly 
market-gardening, poultry and rabbit-breed- 
ing and, if the plot of land is big enough, 
dairy-farming. They hope in time to build a 
sort of country club, or rest house, for the 
members. 


I wish I could tell you more of the mass 
of interesting things that the reports say. But 
at least you will realize from the little that I 
have been able to put before you that the 
International Federation is made up of people 
of many professions and interests. Whatever 
it is, it is mot narrow. It does not exist to 
promote the interests of any one class. What 
it does exist for is to promote the common 
interest that all its members have in estab- 
lishing the foundation of friendship and un- 
derstanding among the different peoples of 
the world. Put in its very simplést form, we 
believe that peace and international co-opera- 
tion are essential to the maintenance of civi- 
lization, and we believe that among the fac- 
tors likely to prolong peace and promote co- 
operation a personal knowledge of the life 
and thought of the people of other coun- 
tries is one of the surest and most productive. 
If the university women of the world—who 
are also so largely the teachers of the world 
—can know each other, by our organization, 
better than it was possible for them to know 
each other ten years ago, then we shall not 
have organized in vain. 

Translated into the most practical terms, 
then, our object is to facilitate contact be- 
tween our members in any one country and 
those living in other countries. And the chief 
obstacles we have to overcome are the simple 
limitations of time and space. We are all 
busy people. And we are all inhabitants of 
some one country. We can’t begin to know 
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much of our colleagues in other countries 
without traveling. And travel demands money 
as well as time. Now although we are very 
busy, we are not rich. Most of us are work- 
ing quite hard for a living. So there is an 
economic difficulty to be taken into account. 

All these considerations were in our minds 
when we made our plans for establishing a 
number of international fellowships for re- 
search, fellowships which lay it down as an 
essential condition that the holder must live 
and work for a year in a country that is not 
her own. We wanted to give some of our 
very best scientists and scholars the oppor- 
tunity of becoming really familiar with the 
people of other countries. At the same time, 
we wanted to help them to go on with their 
own work. Too many first-class women grad- 
uates are obliged to give up their special 
studies and begin to earn a living by what- 
ever means they can from the moment they 
leave the university. We want to make it 
possible for them to go further and to do, 
if they have it in them, really valuable origi- 
nal work which will qualify them for their 
higher posts in the universities where women 
are still rather rare specimens. A few minutes 
ago I told you that the first woman professor 
was appointed last year to the University of 
Helsingfors. Do you know how many women 
students there are at that university? There 
are 2,271 women to 3,622 men. There are 97 
men professors and now, at last, there is one 
woman. 

I am sure you will agree with me that this 
disproportion is something that ought to be 
remedied, but if it is to be remedied in the 
right way we must have women whose work 
is fit to stand any competition, and to do the 
highest work they must have the best op- 
portunities. A period for research is abso- 
lutely essential. A period of research in an- 
other country is often one of the most stimu- 
lating and fertilizing experiences a worker 
can have. And the understanding and insight 
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gained into the life and point of view of the 
people of the country where one goes to work 
is one of the most enlightening experiences 
possible. Our fellowships are meant to give 
tiieir holders those two great benefits, the 
chance of going on working under the best 
conditions and the chance of living in a 
foreign country. 

The demand for these fellowships is proved 
over and over again by the number and the 
quality of the applications which come to 
our award committee. And the general inter. — 
est of all our branches is shown py the ef. © 
forts they make, year after year, to add to 
the common fund which we have established. 
It makes no 





to our branches 
whether they think their own members have 
a good chance of carrying off fellowships 
themselves or not. They set to work year 
after year organizing concerts and bazaars 
and lectures and in one way or another get- 
ting together a little money for this common 
fund to be used for fellowships equally open 
to all members of our Federation on the one 
condition that if they win them they must 
spend a year in a foreign country. Your 
American Association offers a fellowship 
every year on the same terms, and you are 
carrying on a great national campaign for fel- 
lowship funds now, several of which will be 
available for your fellow-members in other 
lands. 


difference 


I was looking through our fellowship rec- 
ords the other day, and thinking of all the 
invisible lines of communication which they 
had already established between distant coun- 
tries. Europeans have been taken right out to 
Australia and Australians have come to 
Europe. British and Norwegian women have 
been to many parts of this great country. To- 
day you have our international fellow in 
Califoinia, Dr. Mes, a South African biolo- 
gist. In London we lave a Dutch member, 
Dr. Frylinck, whe helds the American intet- 
national fellowship this year. Twice you 
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awarded this fellowship to a Russian émigré 
for carrying on an immense piece of research 
at Pompeii. She is a long way from being at 
the end of that work and last year, to help 
herself to go on living in Italy and to work, 
she published a short guideboo'x to the an- 
tiquities of Pompeii, which fell into the hands 
of one of the masters in a particularly good 
English school for boys. He was delighted 
with it and bought copies for the higher 
classical forms, because he said the book gave 
a much better idea of the conditions of 
Roman life than anything else he has seen. 
This seems to promise very well for the 
success of Dr. Warscher's large work, which 
she would never have been able to carry on 
without the assistance of your international 


fellowship. 


We believe in the great value of interna- 
tional fellowships, and we have put them 
in the first place on our program of work. 
But there are several other.ways of promot- 
ing contacts among people of different coun- 
tries. There is the exchange of teachers. For 
some years now we have had committees in 
this country and in Great Britain who ar- 
range for teachers to exchange posts for a 
year between the two countries. We have 
an international! committee which suggests 
ways in which this kind of exchange might 
be extended to other countries, and we hope 
that by degrees it will be quite an ordinary 
thing for teachers to spend at least several 
months, perhaps while they are still in the 
training state, perhaps later, working in the 
schools of another country and learning to 
understand it. We have had numbers of re- 


ports about these exchanges now, not only 
from the teachers themselves but from the 
head mistresses of the schools where ex- 
changes have taken place, and they are all, 
almost without exception, in favor of it. 
Sometimes head mistresses embark on the 
experiment with a certain caution, feeling 
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that a foreign teacher will be difficult to fit 
into the place of the native; and in fact re- 
adjustments in time-tables and duties do 
generally have to be arranged to make it 
possible. But these inconveniences are always 
quite outweighted by the advantages: first, the 
advantages of the new ideas and new point 
of view of the teacher who comes into the 
school from another country ; second, the even 
greater advantage of the effect which her 
foreign experience seems almost invariably 
to have on the teacher who returns to her old 
school after her year away. Those govern- 
ments and states which raise obstacles to these 
exchanges by prohibiting foreign teachers 
from holding temporary posts in their schools 
are showing a most short-sighted indifference 
to the real value of education. 

But teaching is not the only profession 
where international exchanges are possible 
and valuable. We are trying to facilitate ex- 
changes among medical women, among cura- 
tors in museums and among librarians and 
museums. Fortunately, the heads of libraries 
and museums seem to see the advantage of 
this from their first glance. 


But I must leave the subject of exchanges 
and tell you something about the tours which 
are our latest experiment. This new depar- 
ture has been regarded with a certain sus- 
picion in some quarters, because there are 
already so many tourist agencies, and several 
of them advertising themselves as specifi- 
cally “educational” in their aims. But we have 
experimented in tours for people with spe- 
cial interests, in a very small way, and we 
are so pleased with the results that we are 
encouraged to continue. We know now that 
our members can and do offer their foreign 
friends something that no commercial agency 
can ever offer. Last year the British Federa- 
tion arranged a tour for people with a spe- 
cial interest in English literature. The mem- 
bers who took part in it came from this coun- 
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try, from Belgium, France, Germany, New 
Zealand, Norway, Spain, and Sweden. In 
London, Oxford, Warwick and in the north 
of England, they enjoyed all kinds of privi- 
leges in the way of seeing literary treasures 
and visiting famous houses, privileges which 
no tourist agency could possibly arrange. 
They had a really unique experience, and be- 
sides enjoying their opportunities of seeing 
celebrated places and people, they enjoyed 
each other’s company. As one of the members 
of the tour wrote afterward, ‘“There was such 
a congenial understanding among the mem- 
bers of the group that we did not feel at all 
as if we belonged to eight different nations, 
but just as if we were all of the same family.” 

So we are feeling very much encouraged 
to go on with our tours, in spite of the 
tourist agencies and even in spite of Plato, 
who, as you may remember, laid it down 
that private travel should be forbidden to 
all except persons over fifty years of age who 
had passed a qualifying examination. 


We are going on, not only with tours, but 
with all our work, because we've had time 
in these last ten years to see that the results 
of that work are good and that we have not 
created this Federation in vain. We really 
do know and understand and trust each other 
more than we did ten years ago. We are go- 
ing on, too, because now when the world 
needs to make use of every channel that 
exists for promoting international co-opera- 
tion, we feel that the place of the univer- 
sities and the people trained at the univer- 
sities ought to be a very specially promi- 
nent and responsible place. I am glad to see 
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that the universities are recognizing their 
responsibility. The establishment of a chair of 
international relations at Oxford is one indi- 
cation of this, and I should like to quote to 
you a few words spoken by the professor ap- 
pointed to that chair at his recent inaugural 
lecture. 


Our main duty, we feel, is to teach men to ob- 
serve, to see the world as it is, and to realize for 
themselves how new conditions have created new 
problems. . . . Will the peoples be true to their 
Covenant, so that in a generation the thought of 
war will have vanished from their minds and Na- 
tionality can flower unafraid in a free unembar- 
rassed study of states and peoples? Or will the 
study of international relations continue to be a 
record of fear and jealousy and revenge in which 
the conflicts of states absorb and obscure the finer 
and more distinctive qualities of nations? The an- 
swer to these questions waits on the event and the 
wisest of statesmen would not venture to anticipate 
it. For ourselves, failing an answer, the lesson is 
unmistakable. Let us work while there is time. 


Finally, in speaking to the very special and 
selected group of the women of this great 
nation who have been our hostesses during 
this wonderful fortnight, may I not beg you 
to use your influence in forwarding our in- 
ternational ideals throughout the nation. You 
have demonstrated to us in a measure pressed 
down and running over, the joys of interna- 
tional good will and fellowship. We shall 
carry away with us to our widely separated 
countries the warm and glowing conviction 
that you are one with us in this matter. 

Out of such a spirit will come the final 
and glorious stage when we shall be able to 
say not We and the World—but We—the 
World. 








ON THE THRESHOLD 


By DoroTHy CANFIELD FISHER 


THE more I have meditated about this oc- 
casion, which is really a notable one, the more 
my mind has been stirred by the thought of 
what this half century of higher education 
of women has meant to us—and to our 
daughters. I do not think it unduly excited to 
look back on these fifty years with something 
of the same deeply stirred solemnity which 
must have made for American negroes the 
fiftieth anniversary of emancipation from 
slavery, a date of grave thanksgiving and 
heart-searching. Like them, those of us whose 
conscious lives have been passed since the 
emancipation, have taken freedom for 
granted, and need a special reminder, such 
as a half-century anniversary, to make us 
think what life would have been for us be- 
hind those doors, opened to us by higher edu- 
cation. 

Personally I have always thought it a very 
good idea to let old bitterness and old 
grudges die with those who felt them. We 
have plenty of our own without carrying on 
those of our grandmothers. But an occasional 
look back into the past is an essential part 
of understanding the present, and planning 
for the future. 

Such a look backwards into the past of 
any movement—that of democratic govern- 
ment, of the negro in America, of women in 
the United States, of universal education— 
produces a singular mixture of contrasting 
emotions. They are about the same in all 
cases, a rapid ebb and flow of exhilaration 
and discouragement. How magnificent that 
in so few years we should have moved on 
so far that memories of that past are dimmed 
beyond recognition. How tragic that we have 
advanced so imperceptibly short a way along 
the road which, to those who came storming 
out from prison, seemed so open to their 
feet-—at least to their children’s feet. 


What was the goal which to this first 
generation of all the emancipators seemed 
at last to be accessible? What was the great 
treasure the way to which had been shut by 
those barriers of slavery—literal and mental ? 
That goal, that treasure was the same for 
all—the great goal, the only treasure—the 
attainment of a higher, finer quality in the 
life lived by human beings. 

There, squarely across the road which led 
to this goal, was one and another visible 
actual material obstacle. With all the fire 
and enthusiasm of the inheritors of the long 
honorable human tradition of conquering ma- 
terial obstacles, the finest of our fathers and 
mothers and grandfathers and grandmothers 
rallied their forces, and charging gloriously 
together brought down the biggest and most 
formidable barriers left. Negro slaves were 
freed, everybody had a vote, women were no 
longer shut out from higher education. The 
emancipators thought of themselves as pio- 
neers. Looking -back at them we see that 
they were not pioneers, but rather were at 
the end of a long tradition, profiting by all 
its accumulated weight. To attack and con- 
quer material obstacles is no pioneering work 
for human beings. Our race has been at that 
job from the beginning. 

We are the pioneers! We are the ones who, 
looking out through the ruins of the barriers 
demolished by our elders, see lying before us 
not the smooth, open, well-marked road to 
regeneration they thought lay beyond those 
prison walls, but an untracked, unexplored, 
uncharted new phase of human life. We are 
no longer hemmed in by the old exterior 
barriers. Most of the barriers which now keep 
us from moving forward are our own mysteri- 
ous, insidious, personal and individual weak- 
nesses of heart and soul. Those emancipators, 
whose work we celebrate today, had merely 
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gone on with the old undertaking of tear- 
ing down tyrannies which oppress human be- 
ings from the outside. Freed by them from 
such material tyrannies we face inward and 
find ourselves confronted by invisible foes to 
development and growth at which our grand- 
mothers could not guess. 

In the hands of every woman of us 
gathered here, our elders joyfully placed the 
tools for creating fine and rich and civilized 
lives. It behooves us to take thought as to 
the quality of the lives we have created with 
those tools. Those older women said to us 
eagerly, like Moses before the Promised 
Land, “It comes too late for us, but never 
mind, never mind, do not look back in pity, 
press forward. Our reward will be in seeing 
you enriched where we were improverished, 
in seeing you freed from the primitive and 
trivial, the mean, the commonplace, against 
which we were so imperfectly armed by our 
elders.” 

Filled with generous pride in what they 
had accomplished for us, they flung wide the 
doors that lead to art, science, literature, the 
joys of creating, of understanding, of ap- 
preciating, the splendor of living with the 
great in any department of human effort 
which suited best our own temperaments. I 
think perhaps it is nothing to regret that 
those elders have gone to their reward be- 
fore they knew that so many of the girls 
before whom they placed these rich possi- 
bilities would grow up into women who, a 
large majority of them, substitute for the 
Victorian occupations of housework and em- 
broidery and invalidism not Plato and science 
and art, but golf and bridge and clothes. 
Those early fighters for women’s education 
could not but feel bitter. 


That bitterness is not really justified. We 
see that, in the longer perspective brought to 
us by the years. They expected too much. 
The task of improving the quality of human 
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life is an infinitely longer one than they 
dreamed. To throw down material obstacles 
like the locked doors of colleges is by no 
means the last step in raising women above 
the primitive and trivial and commonplace; 
rather even—we sce that now as they could 
not—it is only the first. Furthermore, with- 
out meaning to, quite naturally they followed, 
pell-mell, a red herring drawn by circum- 
stances across their road which led them far 
afield into a byway from which we their 
daughters and granddaughters are only now 
beginning to struggle back to the main high- 
way. As they started their crusade, they en- 
countered the opinion current in those days 
that although the male and female skulls of 
the human race look very much alike, only 
the male skulls have brains inside them. Na- 
turally their aspirations soon were forced to 
take the form of a determination to show that 
in spite of the effort to confine all women to 
the one instinct of motherhood -in its most 
ptimitive and physical form, they were capa- 
ble as much as men of a life based on 
something more than primitive physical in- 
stincts. This desire to prove that women arte 
as intelligent as men was based on the 
strangest, most naive misconceptions as to 
the amount of intelligence in men. Certainly 
now that we see more clearly the situation of 
men in human life, merely to attain that situ- 
ation is no incentive at all to action! If there 
isn’t some other goal far beyond that, we 
might almost as well have gone on lying on 
that early Victorian sofa enjoying invalidism 
and imbecility. 

When I speak of a certain mournful satis- 
faction which, looking around us at the rank 
and file of women college graduates, we 
feel in knowing that the eagerly aspirant cru- 
saders of that movement lie safely in their 
graves, I am thus, I hope I make myself 
clear, not voicing a sentiment that has the 
faintest nuance of anti-feminism. Men college 
graduates, by and large, are just as much 
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to be congratulated that the male enthusiasts 
of universal free higher education are not 
now alive, listening to the conversations in 
country clubs, and on the golf grounds, and 
in the suburban smoking-cars filled with grad- 
uates of the colleges they so hopefully 
founded. I even feel moved to make a really 
feminist claim that women on the whole have 
done better than men with the habits of 
study and learning to which they were in- 
troduced in college. I do think without ex- 
aggeration we may say that the quality of 
life generally lived by college women is bet- 
ter and more intelligent than that which was 
the general lot of women in earlier days. 

I think this is especially true, oddly 
enough, of that very phase of women’s life— 
motherhood—which, according to the calam- 
ity howlers of early days, was most threatened 
by higher education, or indeed by education 
at all. The old mossbacks who were terri- 
fied at the thought of women with book-l’arn- 
ing kept shouting, “But the deepest instinct 
of women is motherhood. Higher learning is 
just a waste of time and a perversion of 
strength for creatures whose real passion is 
bringing up children.” Nobody at that time 
dreamed of questioning the implication that 
of course a trained intelligence was out of 
place in bringing up children. Well, time has 
proved them right in at least half of that wild 
outcry of theirs. Maternity has proved itself 
to be the deepest passion for college-edu- 
cated women as for all others. It has 
been the one living aspect of the desire to 
study systematically and learn thoroughly 
which in any large number of women col- 
lege graduates has vigorously survived the 
granting of their college degree. And by this 
one survival beyond commencement day of 
the desire to study and the faith in under- 
standing, they have gone beyond men college 
graduates, in whom it mostly does not survive 
at all. Personally I think, human nature being 
what it is, that the immense extension of the 
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application of trained intelligence to the 
bringing up of children is quite enough to be 
proud of, as we meet to celebrate a fiftieth 
anniversary in the history of education for 
women. Men have been educated for count- 
less generations with far less good results to 
family life and parental relations than have 
obtained in the two, or at most three, genera- 
tions of women trained to use their minds. 
If anything has been proved, it is the truth 
of the old axiom, “Educate a man, you edu- 
cate one individual; educate a woman, you 
raise the standards of a whole family.” 

If we have happily lost the old resentful 
bitterness of our mothers and grandmothers 
over the assumption that women were unlike 
men in that they had no brains, we have also 
lost the immediate incentive to activity which 
was provided for them by their eagerness to 
disprove this masculine slur. One might al- 
most say the great disillusion brought to 
women by fifty years of book-l’arning is the 
discovery that when they have proved that 
women are as capable as men of becoming 
intelligent through education—they have not 
proved very much. 


Where a great primitive passion like ma- 
ternity has touched them, women have been 
moved to improve the quality of their lives 
in that one respect by the conscious purpose- 
ful use of intelligence. In lives where that 
motive does not exist, or in years of other 
lives when it has not yet come, or has passed 
by, college women have shown themselves 
no more given than college men to the leaven- 
ing of their daily lives by the higher beauties 
of intellectual life. Introduced like men by 
their college classes to Euripides and Moliére 
and Shakespeare, to Goethe and Dante and 
Hazlitt and Lamb and Tolstoi, like men col- 
lege graduates, they mostly spend their eve- 
nings over bridge, the movies, dancing, eat- 
ing around. This is done not because they 
really enjoy a steady diet of this sort of 
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life. No, those of them who are not morons 
get frightfully tired of it, of course, both 
men and women. Nothing is more universal 
than the modern clamor about being bored. 
Instead of making a longer catalog of the 
familiar symptoms of this modern mental 
starvation in the midst of plenty, I should 
like to consider with you a little what can be 
the causes of it. 
What can be the 
keep people who, in college, have received 
the keys to the rich realms of literature, art, 


inner barriers which 


science, philosophy, music, speculations, great 
impersonal interests, from opening those 
doors and walking through them into the 
kingdoms of thought? There are probably 
many of those inner barriers to be attacked 
and scaled, most of them as yet unrecog- 
nized. Let me select two of them now to 
bring to your attention. 

But before I begin to investigate them, 
let me clear the ground of one possible mis- 
understanding by bringing to your attention 
the well-known fact that—I won't say many, 
but several—morons have somehow been sent 
to college and taken degrees there. I don’t 
mean the extreme laboratory morons who 
can’t add two and two, but the other kind 
who really prefer small, cheap, mean things 
if they are immediate to greater, finer, per- 
manent ones that require some effort—people 
who, given a free choice, really always pre- 
fer a detective story to a novel by Hardy, 
(whom they read at college only under com- 
pulsion) and would never of their own ac- 
cord listen to a fine piece of music if a 
trivial one could be obtained. The inner 
barrier is plain, that keeps such people from 
making any use of the tools for civilized life 
made available to them in college. It is plain 
and it is unsurmountable. College may have 
knocked on their door, but there was nobody 
at home. There is nothing to be done about 
it. It was simply a very great mistake to send 
them to college, and they are justified in the 
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attempt to undo that mistake as fervently as 
possible by leading a life as trivial as can 
be contrived. 

But, setting aside those few of us with 
a native incapacity for enjoying intellectual 
life, let us consider some of the intangible 
barriers which keep so many of us, who are 
capable of enjoying fine things, spending 
our spare time on foolishness. 


One of the greatest of invisible barriers is, 
I think, our subservience to the unresisted 
triumph among us of the cult of the low- 
brow. You must know at once what I mean— 
the strange suspicion of the higher life of 
the intellect which has grown up almost step 
by step with the spread of general educa- 
tion. There is undoubtedly in the attitude of 
Americans who have had but a rudimentary 
education some honest doubt of the sincerity 
and genuineness of the values created by 
book-study ; and there is certainly a vestige of 
hatred of 
hereditary class distinction. In the prickly, 
wilful, low-brow attitude of the people who 
have not had a formal education there are 
certain elements of value. But the wilful pre- 
tense of low-browism of a man who has had 
a formal education proves him nothing but a 
cowardly demagogue. This claim that inferi- 
ority is superiority is all about us as thick as 
any fog. It pours out like a smoke-screen from 
the proud accent with which we proclaim, 
“There’s nothing high-brow about me!’’ from 
the indignation with which we ask, ‘What 
do you take me for, a college professor?” 
from the strange back woods bashfulness we 
feel in using the word “culture”; from the 
care we take to conceal from general ob- 
servation any specially fine tastes we may have 
in music or art or literature; in the way we 
avoid being thought intellectual. Anything 
but that! 

The strange fear of being thought superior 
weighs with special grimness on women. In 


the admirable early-American 
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this there was of course, to begin with, a 
certain natural and desirable attempt to show 
that women could be educated without los- 
ing their capacity for affection, love and fun 
—as was prophesied by opponents of college 
training. That certainly has now been proved. 
Women have been college graduates long 
enough for plenty of them to have gone all 
through the lovely cycle of a woman’s emo- 
tional life, to have been ardent sweethearts, 
devoted wives, good mothers. 

In the early days of women’s education, 
reactionaries cried out, “They will not make 
good mothers if they have brains.’ Time has 
proved the exact opposite. Why not make a 
stand against the similar reactionary cry, 
usually formulated as ‘Charm is better than 
brains”? Why not teach our girls to step 
forward honestly and, standing by intelligent 
men, shoulder fairly with them whatever are 
the results—penalties or rewards—of hav- 
ing a trained mind? If nothing else, such an 
honesty and naturalness would bring at once 
into their lives the rewards honesty and 
naturalness always bring, of greater peace 
of mind. And perhaps with educated wom- 
en and educated men standing together, 
the process of our national escape from the 
cult of the low-brow might be hastened. 


Another of the forces which, I think, in- 
visibly undermines the intellectual life of col- 
lege women in adult years is a quality of our 
national life which we are used to hearing 
immoderately _ praised—our = wonderful 
American gift for organization, for group 
effort, for close co-operation. The ability to 
co-operate with others in getting things done 
has worked wonders in our national life. It 
has achieved marvels of comfort, of collec- 
tive hygiene, of efficiency. Wonderful roads, 
expensive schools, fine systems of sewage dis- 
posal, extraordinary hospitals, are made pos- 
sible to the individual through his willing- 
ness to combine with others. 
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Over and over, modern men and women 
have found out that by adding their efforts 
to those of other people, much more can be 
accomplished than if they worked alone. 
They have a natural tendency to think that 
this is always true, that “getting together” can 
help along all human undertakings. But there 
are certain kinds of human activities which 
in their nature are entirely individual, which 
cannot in the least, to any degree whatever, 
be carried on in unison. Any attempt to do 
them in unison spoils them, kills them. We 
are in danger of actually forgetting the possi- 
bility of deeply individual life, the develop- 
ment of one’s own gifts and thoughts. We 
often in these days speak with alarm, even 
with horror, of the ant-like communal anti- 
individualistic life forced on Soviet Russia by 
her rulers. But without any forcing save from 
public opinion, we most of us live that kind 
of life right now. 

Nobody loses more by this over-emphasized 
group life than people who have had in col- 
lege the beginnings of an education, because 
more than other people they have begun to 
learn how to enjoy those good things of 
life that grow only in solitude and inner 
quiet. When a girl leaves college, if she is 
one of those who profited by their lives there, 
she has an inner garden of taste, thought, ap- 
preciation, civilized joys coming up vigor- 
ously. The necessary care to keep that inner 
garden growing, must be done by the owner 
of it. Nobody else can do the work. Yet all 
the rest of her life in America, minutely and 
rigidly organized for effort in unison as it is, 
tends to make her think that belonging to 
something (if she can only find the right 
thing to belong to) will make her a more 
cultivated person, as belonging to something 
certainly does help, for instance, to keep a 
good school in her community. The personal 
savor of her life is taken away from her by 
socjety over and over again, for the sake of 
improving general conditions. She is forced 
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to acquiesce in the process so often that it 
becomes difficult for her to get the necessary 
practice in self-cultivation, or even to re- 
alize that she has a self at all to cultivate. She 
comes to have quite honestly, the grotesque 
idea that she has made some advance in 
—for instance—appreciating Shakespeare or 
Dostoievsky, only when she has, as the say- 
ing goes, “something to show for it,” a 
paper read before some gathering, or per- 
haps printed on some page, or, even a 
lower ambition, a remark made in conver- 
sation that will make other people aware 
that she has read Shakespeare or Dostoievsky. 

It is solitary work, to discover which out 
of all the artistic and intellectual greatness 
and riches are your rightful inheritance, for 
all this is regulated by an invisible system of 
law which never fails. You cannot inherit 
what does not by spiritual and intellectual 
right belong to you. And when you know 
what your inheritance is, when you have dis- 
covered what manner of being you are, then 
it is solitary work to mine out from the vein 
the gold that should be yours—for here too 
reigns an inexorable law. You cannot have, 
in cultivation, in civilized tastes and enjoy- 
ment, what you have not earned. Nobody else 
can earn for you, give to you, the smallest one 
of the joys of the mind. The Hottentot can 
with no effort on his part, be brought before 
the greatest painting Rembrandt ever made. 
But when he is there and looks at it—oh, 
then he is alone with himself. If he has not 
grown in artistic perception to an ability to 
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appreciate, he is bored. He is a man set before 
a great feast, whose hands are tied so that 
he cannot eat. He has all the might, majesty, 
and glory of the world of art before him 
with no barriers to keep him from its wealth, 
save his own inability to enter into it. 

Before us lie the great golden riches of 
thought, meditation, philosophy, art, litera- 
ture, music—there lie safety and inner se- 
curity far beyond what great wealth can give, 
and interest and forward-looking eagerness 
that outlast old age, and joys that for poign- 
ancy rival those of love—and greatness that 
consoles us for poor human meanness—all 
to be had for a little giving up of lesser 
things, for a price of effort and growth which 
college should have taught us how to make 
if we were capable of being taught. Strange, 
isn’t it, that we linger so at the threshold of 
that open door, instead of stepping vigor- 
ously through. We all want joy and security 
and contact with greatness. Why don’t we 
reach out our hands and take what we want? 
Well, perhaps we will, a little more in the 
future than in the past. 


Are you saying to yourselves in astonish- 
ment, perhaps in mocking incredulity, ‘Has 
she come all this way just to tell us to be cul- 
tured?” If you are, let me answer you plainly 
that I have come all this way just to say that 
very thing. What else is there to say to wom- 
en who have had the tools for creating civi- 
lized life put in their hands, than to beg 
them to go ahead and create it. 





FINE ARTS IN THE COLLEGE 


By JOHN ERSKINE 


To piscuss the fine arts in the American 
college is to speak of a memory from the 
past and of a hope for the future. At the 
present moment the arts do not occupy an 
important place in our college curriculum. 
Whether or not they occupy an important 
place in our national life depends on whether 
we consider the question from the stand- 
point of the college-bred men and women 
or from some other standpoint. 

We discover these other standpoints when 
we see what training small children receive 
in kindergarten and in the lower grades, or 
when we watch the astonishing growth of 
school orchestras, bands and choruses, or 
when we count up the number of amateur 
orchestras and singing groups now rapidly 
multiplying among us, or when we observe 
the rich musical talent which the country is 
producing—the potential singers, piano- 
players, violinists. In the kindergarten and in 
the lower grades the children are encouraged 
to believe that the fine arts have a natural 
place in a civilized life. They are taught 
to sing and play music, to draw and paint, 
to model in clay, to compose poems, stories, 
and plays, to act their plays, and to dance. 
They respond to this instruction quite as en- 
thusiastically as any children in the world. 
Our aptitude for the arts is as great as that 
of any other people. It is not surprising that 
the love of music—the love of practising 
music—which we inculcate in the early years 
of school grows into these later musical ac- 
tivities of which I have just spoken. It is not 
surprising that every home which can afford it 
provides private instruction in music for its 
children. 

The only surprising thing is that the begin- 
hings we make in music come to such a 
speedy end, and that the impulse we give 
to this and the other fine arts at the outset 
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of our national education seems to develop 
normally and wholesomely only if the chil- 
dren do not go to college. The surprising 
thing is that the college curriculum, which 
ought to have some logical relation to ele- 
mentary education, in this respect contradicts 
it by crowding out and discouraging those 
interests in the fine arts which we took such 
pains to rouse in the very young. 

If our education were orderly and logical, 
the college student would be pursuing in 
an advanced stage the subjects he began in 
his first classes. He would be reaching the 
deeper aspects, not o» y of history, philos- 
ophy and the sciences, but of the arts. He 
would have become by his twentieth or 
twenty-first year a person of truly rounded 
character, with control of science as far as 
his talents in that direction permit, and with 
practice in the arts, also as far as his talents 
permit. 

We all know that the college student 
rarely carries through to the end the course 
of study we started him on in infancy, and 
if he does carry it through, the credit is 
more his than ours. We ask one thing of 
him at the beginning and quite another thing 
at the end. At the end we require him to fol- 
low the traditional curriculum, substituting 
for the classics certain courses in modern lit- 
erature, or certain courses in the political and 
social sciences, but following essentially the 
old requirements. In the kindergarten, how- 
ever, encumbered with less tradition, we are 
free to educate him sensibly and humanly. I 
believe that more and more we shall be 
proud of what we accomplish at the kinder- 
garten stage, and shall be glad to have the 
ideals there announced, continue into the 
college years. I think we shall come to be 
not a little ashamed of the college curriculum 
today, which is on the whole more hospitable 
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and more comforting for those who are des- 
titute of talent in the arts than for those who 
have a great gift. 

The American college today is less hos- 
pitable to the fine arts than it used to be. 
It never did much for music, or painting, or 
dancing, but it did teach elocution as a prep- 
aration for the ministry, and debating as a 
preparation for law and public life; and it did 
stress at one time fine manners and distin- 
guished expression—all of which belong to 
the art of living. Today the manner is care- 
less; the expression is undistinguished; the 
art of debate is neglected; there is no elo- 
quence worth mentioning, and few colleges 
are greatly concerned over the change. To 
some of us it now appears a law of nature 
that those children who have some talent or 
training in music or painting should come 
from the families of the poor. But it is not a 
law of nature, it is merely the influence of our 
college curriculum. If the families can afford 
it, American youngsters go to college, and 
if they go to college, they will soon drop 
whatever skill in the arts they once had, and 
their children will grow up in homes where 
the arts are not practised. In those homes 
the parents will urge their offspring to study 
the piano, with the argument, “We gave 
up our music, and now we are sorry.” The 
argument is less powerful than the example. 
The children, like the parents, will neglect 
their music, and later on, like their parents, 
they will be sorry. 

Since I am speaking to representatives of 
women’s colleges, I know that many of my 
hearers will be protesting that the college 
they come from really offers wide opportuni- 
ties for study of the arts. We are grateful 
indeed to those women’s colleges which have 
provided excellent instruction in the practice 
of music, or of painting, or of acting. Many 
of the men’s colleges also have done rather 
startling things for the arts, all the more star- 
tling because they are exceptional in our sys- 
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tem. The dramatic workshop of Professor 
Baker, the workshops at the University of 
North Carolina, and elsewhere, the courses 
in many colleges which encourage creative 
writing, all might seem to contradict my gen- 
eral point, yet I believe you will agree with 
me that the average college graduate not 
only lacks training in the practice of an art, 
but leaves college with less skill in some art, 
and with less enthusiasm for it, than he or 
she once had. I don’t see how you can dis- 
agree with me in thinking that in spite of 
the occasional courses in creative writing, 
English is taught in our colleges as a dead — 
language rather than as a living art. This 
fact is explained by the history of the subject 
in our curriculum. It was introduced by seri- 
ous scholars who had been trained to look 
on all literature through their acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek. Their ambition was 
to make the study of English as scientific, as 
analytical, and as historical as though Eng- 
lish, like Latin and Greck, belonged to a 
past era. Their success in removing English 
to a purely retrospective world has been 
immense. The boy or girl who studies French 
or German may in certain rare cases learn 
to speak it and to write it, but not even the 
graduate departments in English are over- 
much disturbed by slovenly speech in their 
students, nor by stupid writing. I don’t mean 
to say that graduate departments of English 
are insensitive to these defects; I mean that 
they consider these defects as lying somewhat 
outside their province, which is purely his- 
torical, or even antiquarian. 

Some of my hearers will be inclined 
to protest further that their college offers 
several courses in music, any or all of which 
can be counted toward a degree. My answer 
is that these courses to only a limited extent 
have to do with the practice of an art, to only 
a very limited extent are they the kind of 
course we gave the children in kindergarten. 
Rather they are side-line courses, in which the 
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student sits still and has the art applied to 
him, or enacted for his benefit. I am well 
aware that many educators whose opinion 
I deeply respect believe in so-called apprecia- 
tion courses. Beyond any doubt a student can 
learn a great deal about music and can ac- 
cumulate some ability to enjoy it from lec- 
tures, illustrated by performances or by 
phonograph records, and the study of a good 
phonograph record with a score in one’s 
hand is no despicable education even for a 
trained musician. But if the courses in ap- 
preciation displace the practice of the art, 
any advantage they have is over-balanced by 
the loss. If the college course in music teaches 
us a greater love of music than we brought 
to college with us, it is good. If, however, it 
encourages us to give up what little practical 
skill in music we had, then I think its in- 
fluence is bad. And it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the general effect of the col- 
lege curriculum at present, even of the courses 
in music, is to reduce the number of those 
who can practise the art. 

Obviously there must be a certain varia- 
tion in the curriculum as we go from infancy 
to youth. If we are to have even a glimpse of 
general knowledge, we must from time to 
time begin new subjects and drop some old 
ones. Obviously also there ought to be some 
subjects important enough for us to continue 
through our whole education. At present we 
continue pretty faithfully the study of his- 
tory and of English. We carry pretty far the 
study of mathematics. Yet even these sub- 
jects we are likely to drop when we obtain our 
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degree. Few of us become historians for life, 
or mathematicians, or writers. We ought to 
have been introduced early to some art or 
craft which we could practise without in- 
terruption, for an art or a craft is what we 
need to practise for our personal satisfaction, 
for our sanity, for the balance of our nerves 
all our days. 

Those of us who believe in the necessity 
of an art or a craft for the average man or 
woman are confirmed in our opinion by some 
of the methods which science now suggests to 
cure us when the strain of modern life breaks 
us down. Having been too long played upon 
by the excitements of our world, with no 
counter release of self-expression normally 
enjoyed, we retreat to a hospital where under 
polite names the doctors recognize the de- 
gree of our insanity. Under other names, also 
polite and elaborate, they prescribe for us 
that practice of an art or a craft which once 
was the casual habit of sane men and women. 
They teach us a little weaving, or modeling, 
or carpentering, encourage us to practise 
music, or painting, or dancing. They put back 
into our system some of those emotional 
habits which re-create in our souls the beauty 
which the routine of life tends to rub off. 

The lover of the arts has to be thankful 
for progress wherever he sees it. I am glad 
that the hospitals begin to find a use for the 
fine arts. Who knows but that before this 
Association celebrates its next anniversary the 
colleges also may have found out how es- 
sential to good living is the continued prac- 
tice of an art. 





CURRENT CHANGES AND EXPERIMENTS 
IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


By C. S. BOUCHER 


“WHAT'S all the shootin’ for?” may well 
be the query of one who has read only a few 
of the hundreds of articles and the dozens of 
books published during the last two years on 
numerous phases of higher education. If this 
current literature were critical merely in the 
destructive sense, limited to denunciation of 
past and current practices, it would be sig- 
nificant only in its amount as an augury of 
improvement. This current literature, how- 
ever, is much more significant than the carp- 
ing of a few congenital critics, of whom each 
generation has it share, because we have long 
since passed through the initial stage of de- 
structive criticism and are well ddvanced in 
a period of change resulting from construc- 
tive criticism. 

Students, faculty members, and adminis- 
trative officers of our better colleges are at 
present more constructively critical of the 
shortcomings of undergraduate education 
than at any previous time in our history. The 
time and efforts of many persons are being 
devoted to a penetrating study of curricula, 
methods of instruction, and administrative 
and personnel problems of considerable 
variety. Change in performance merely for 
the sake of doing something different is fool- 
ish and dangerous—'‘quack-doctoring,” in- 
deed ; but change based upon a careful study 
of past performance in the light of tested 
thought and more clearly defined objectives is 
charged with possibilities for progress. 

Some of the new departures in liberal arts 
education have literally swept across the coun- 
try and have been adopted in an ever-increas- 
ing number of institutions to the extent 
that they are now regarded quite gener- 
ally as an essential part of the program of an 
up-to-date institution. Every college adminis- 


trator and faculty member aware of his re- 
sponsibilities is keenly desirous to profit by a 
knowledge of the most promising possibili- 
ties for the improvement of performance in 
his institution. In the interest of economy of 
time, effort, and money, there is great need 
that each institution be able to know, and thus 
profit by, the experiences of all other insti- 
tutions. 

Something over a year ago the American 
Association of University Women, under the 
vigorous and thoughtful leadership of its Ex- 
ecutive, and Educational Secretary, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, launched a most promising 
program of stock-taking and pooling of ex- 
periences among all the institutions of higher 
education throughout the country engaged in 
liberal arts education. Under the guidance of 
a national advisory committee nine regional 
chairmen and committees were appointed to 
canvass the current situation in the institu- 
tions of their respective areas.? 

The responses from the colleges in the 
number of institutions represented and in 
the amount of material submitted, have been 
gratifying and astounding. The stupendous 
task which has fallen upon Dr. McHale, who 
has read, classified, digested, and made avail- 
able in meaningful form, the great mass of re- 
ports from all sections of the country, can be 
appreciated only by one who has seen the 
amount and has inspected samples of the ma- 
terial handled. Merely to enumerate all the 
current changes and experiments reported 
would require more than a reasonable allot- 
ment of time for this paper. I shall endeavor 
merely to set forth some of the more signifi- 
cant changes which have been most widely 


*The procedure used in this study is described 
in the JOURNAL for January, 1931, pp. 93-94. 
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instituted, and some of the experiments 
which seem to give promise of widespread 
adoption in the near future, together with 
some attempts at evaluation. 


Selective Admission.—\lf you think that 
more colleges should adopt a rigorously se- 
lective plan of admission, because too many 
persons are going to college, you should know 
that the following appeared in a Boston 
newspaper in June, 1804: 


The facility, with which the honors of college 
are obtained induces many to pass through the 
forms of what is falsely denominated a liberal 
education, merely for the name, and obtaining the 
name, their views are accomplished. Education thus 
becomes in every sense of the word, too cheap. 
... We must give up the idea of bringing our 
highest degrees of instruction within the reach of 
everyone, or we must give up the chances of being 
favored with men of complete erudition. What is 
lost by bestowing useless and imperfect knowledge 
on many, might well be employed in perfecting 
the education of a few. 


No doubt we shall always have two points 
of view vociferously present: (1) that every 
boy and every girl who graduates from high 
school should be not merely permitted but 
encouraged to go to college; (2) that it is 
the duty of a college to insist that certain 
questions regarding the fitness of the appli- 
cant for admission be answered satisfactorily, 
in fairness to the student, to the college com- 
munity, and to the donors of the funds en- 
trusted to the college for educational pur- 
poses, 

During the last few years more and more 
colleges have set minimum standards of 
achievement for entrance until we now have 
the greatest variety of requirements running 
all the way from specific subject-matter and 
high quality requirements to merely a high 
school diploma. Those institutions in a posi- 
tion to do so are selecting their students more 
carefully than ever before, and those stu- 
dents in a position to do so, by virtue of their 
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qualifications, are selecting their colleges 
more intelligently than ever before. 

Many secondary school teachers have re- 
ported that the development of increasingly 
careful selection of students by many col- 
leges has had a wholesome effect upon the 
attitude of both students and their parents to- 
ward the importance of preparatory school 
work. It seems to be clear that institutions 
with highly selective requirements will get 
the type of students they desire for the type 
of program they offer and will have a homo- 
geneous student body, while institutions 
which, because of state law or financial pres- 
sure, are forced to take any and all applicants 
will have a most heterogeneous student body 
including many who are anything but satis- 
factory and promising students. 


Educational Guidance and _ Personnel 
Work.—During the early history of our col- 
leges, indeed down to a time within the mem- 
ory of living men, there was no problem of 
educational guidance, because the curriculum 
was fixed. Each student was fed the same in- 
tellectual menu as every other student who 
entered at the same time. But as the boun- 
daries of knowledge were widened, new 
courses were introduced as electives, at first 
sparingly, and then wholesale. Quite typi- 
cally, we went from one extreme to another 
—from the rigidly fixed curriculum to the al- 
most completely elective curriculum. A few 
years ago college students faced a formid- 
ably large catalog with literally hundreds of 
course offerings, not clearly described and 
not properly related, with the elective sys- 
tem in vogue and no faculty member and no 
administrative officer available to help them 
solve the Chinese puzzle of course elections. 
Throughout his four years a student with no 
definite professional aim, finding no one on 
the college staff to guide him, more often 
than not would drift from one subject to an- 
other, depending upon chance, caprice, or 
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student gossip for his guidance, and would 
come out at the end of four years with an 
academic record sheet worthy of a place in 
an educational museum. 

After seeing from experience the folly of 
both extremes—the rigidly fixed curriculum 
and the wide-open elective system—the bet- 
ter colleges have endeavored to strike a happy 
medium by specifying degree requirements 
in general but meaningful terms, and by pro- 
viding an educational guidance service. Re- 
garding the former, the best practice now in- 
cludes distribution or group requirements— 
English, foreign language, mathematics, na- 
tural science, and social science—designed 
to furnish a proper balance in an introduc- 
tion to general education by the end of the 
second year, and a sequence or concentra- 
tion requirement for the last two years, so 
that a student may be sure to get deep enough 
into at least one branch of knowledge to 
master its technique and method of thought. 

Though many crimes were committed in 
the early experiments in guidance and per- 
sonnel work there are now many elaborate 
and successful plans in operation. At the pres- 
ent time it is impossible to describe one plan 
as more of an innovation or more success- 
ful than another. There are, however, a few 
general observations which seem to be war- 
ranted. 

The educational guidance service provides, 
when functioning properly, a sufficient num- 
ber of faculty members (whether called 
deans, advisers, or counselors) carefully se- 
lected because of appropriate qualifications, 
to give a reasonable amount of time to each 
student individually, to plan with each stu- 
dent, as well as for him, an educational pro- 
gram which seems to offer for him most 
possibilities for pleasure and profit in its pur- 
suit. These persons with students assigned 
to them on the basis of scholastic interests, 


play the rdles of guides, counselors, and 
friends. 
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Recently we have heard much blare of 
trumpets about a fifth wheel to the college 
cart—an independent personnel department, 
whose staff members are not faculty members 
and are responsible only to the president's 
office, an arrangement apparently based on 
the assumption that because faculty members 
have so long neglected their duty regarding 
educational guidance and all related person- 
nel problems they cannot or will not study 
and meet this personnel service obligation 
of the institution to its students. If this is 
so, then indeed there is no hope in us. How- 
ever, in a number of institutions where the 
matter has been put before the faculty in 
an intelligent manner it has not been difh- 
cult to recruit a sufficient number of faculty 
members to afford adequate guidance by men 
and women who derive great personal satis- 
faction from the service and soon acquire new 
points of view which make them all the more 
valuable as members of the staff of instruc- 
tion. 

Freshman Week is another recent innova- 
tion attracting attention. At present the bet- 
ter colleges center their Freshman Week pro- 
grams around two objectives: educational 
guidance and orientation into college life. 
At first it was too frequently quite naively 
believed that the problems of educational 
guidance and orientation into college life 
could be solved in the few days of Freshman 
Weck. Where results were critically studied 
it was soon discovered that educational guid- 
ance could not be afforded intelligently 
without psychological or scholastic - aptitude 
tests and subject-matter placement or achieve- 
ment tests. These were introduced into the 
Freshman Week program, and then it was 
seen that placement and achievement tests 
were needed at many subsequent points as a 
part of a continuous guidance service; stu- 
dents should be educated in the importance of 
“stock-taking” procedures at any and all 
times in order that they may be placed to 
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their own best advantage in each educational 
pursuit, where real achievement and the maxi- 
mum of sound progress are considerations of 
most importance. So, orientation into college 
life and adequate guidance have been found 
to be problems thatcontinue long after 
Freshman Week and must be given atten- 
tion throughout the student’s college career. 

Some institutions have been shrewd enough 
to see that many of these problems should 
be given attention before the student comes 
to college, while he is still in high school. 
Some colleges have launched highly rational 
programs of testing of high school students 
and pre-college counseling which are produc- 
ing results so beneficial to all concerned that 
the wider adoption of such programs seems 
certain in the near future. 

The development of the newer types of 
personnel work has frequently caused the 
health service to be improved and expanded, 
especially through the inclusion of mental 
health along with physical health and the 
addition of psychiatrists to health staffs. Vo- 
cational guidance also is being given an in- 
creasingly important place in personnel and 
educational guidance programs, although it 
is evident that the science of vocational coun- 
seling is but in its infancy and there is the 
greatest need for more significant research 
work in this most fundamental educational 
field. Along with educational, vocational, 
and health guidance, some institutions have 
made provision for religious guidance, for 
social guidance, and for employment guid- 
ance for the self-supporting student. Though 
there are many practices among institutions 
in regard to the extent of division of labor 
among experts in these various fields of guid- 
ance, it is quite generally recognized that all 
guidance work for each student should clear 
through and be co-ordinated by the student’s 
educational guide, who should serve as the 
chairman of the student’s guidance com- 
mittee, composed of all the persons who may 








have been asked to share in the diagnosis 
and prescription for that student. 

In order that the various types of guidance 
service and the new methods of instruction 
may be offered under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, much attention has been given 
recently to student living conditions and fa- 
cilities. New housing plans, providing not 
merely a place for board and room, but al- 
so adequate facilities for the development of 
wholesome recreational, cultural, social, and 
moral elements in student life, are quite the 
order of the day. 


Course Offerings—A critical examination 
of the variety of courses announced a few 
years ago in any one of two dozen depart- 
ments in almost any college shows that 
perhaps half of the courses in a typical de- 
partment could not justify themselves on any 
ground, save one—they offered the instruc- 
tors opportunities to pursue pet hobbies in a 
very limited part of a field—and that the 
course offerings of the department were not 
properly related and balanced. The much- 
needed and too-long-delayed critical exami- 
nation of departmental offerings has been 
produced in a steadily increasing number of 
colleges in the last few years by study of 
the problem of educational guidance. 

In the period when the wide-open elec- 
tive system ran riotously into utter confu- 
sion—a period which still persists in some 
institutions—most departmental introductory 
courses were designed with the sole purpose 
of preparing students for advanced courses 
in the respective departments. It seemed that 
nearly every department framed its curricu- 
lum as though the intellectual sun rose and 
set within its boundaries, as though every 
worthy student must desire to specialize in 
that department. 

In the last decade a basic theory of col- 
lege education has been put before us with 
increasing forcefulness: though a student 
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who enters college with a well-defined edu- 
cational aim should be given opportunity and 
encouragement to pursue that aim from the 
beginning of his freshman year, the major 
emphasis in the junior college years should 
be placed upon breadth of educational ex- 
perience; and, though general education 
should continue in senior college, the major 
emphasis of the last two years should be upon 
concentration in, and depth of penetration 
of, some particular field of thought. Thus 
the attention of each department has been 
called to its obligation to offer appropriate 
introductory work to no less than three types 
of students: first, students who expect to 
center their senior college concentration in 
and around that department; second, stu- 
dents who know that they will not specialize 
in that department and yet desire its intro- 
ductory work for the sake of rounding out 
a general education, or as an aid to work 
in a related field of thought; third, students 
who have not determined upon a field of 
concentration but are looking for what may 
become for them a major educational inter- 
est. In the last few years one department 
after another, in our better colleges, has had 
the courage to scrap many of its old courses 
and introduce a new set, fewer in number 
and arranged in a well-ordered, progressive 
sequence, with elementary courses designed 
not only to furnish the foundation material 
necessarily prerequisite for the departmental 
advanced courses, but also to serve the needs 
of students who are interested in a particular 
department only in so far as it contributes to 
general education. 

One of the most significant products of 
the study recently devoted to educational ob- 
jectives and the curriculum has been a new 
type of course called an orientation or sur- 
vey course. In the main these courses are 
freshman courses designed to orient the stu- 
dent in a large field of thought which, it is 
now recognized, frequently runs through and 
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across many of the artificial boundary lines 
of the numerous departmental compart- 
ments which universities have developed and 
formalized. One example, no longer in the 
experimental stage but a proven success, is a 
course which covers the whole field of the 
physical and biological sciences. For a stu- 
dent who may want no more than an intro- 
duction to the field of science, this course 
seems to be more profitable than any one 
of the old-style departmental introductory 
courses; and for the student who expects to 
specialize in one of the sciences, this course 
gives an excellent background for later con- 
centration. 

Still another type of new course is some- 
times called a “‘correlation course,’ which at- 
tempts to give to students a total view of 
life problems in place of the scattered part- 
views presented in narrow departmental 
courses. Other courses reflecting a similar 
trend indicate a well-defined tendency to of- 
fer new courses which are less academic and 
more realistic in character, cutting across 
many of the traditional departmental lines 
and more closely related to actual life. 


Instruction—The following appeared in 
Charles Brockden Brown’s Monthly Maga- 
zine and American Review for April, 1799: 


Within a few years past there has arisen in the 
United States a kind of mania which has had for 
its object the establishment of Colleges. Scarcely a 
state in the union but has thought one of these 
institutions within itself necessary. . . . Three- 
fourths of the colleges in the United States have 
professors wretchedly unqualified for their station. 
. . . I have known young gentlemen going home 
with A.B. affixed to their names without being able 
to construe the diploma which certified their stand- 
ing. 


It is indeed refreshing to find our colleges 
giving increased attention to instruction, not 
merely on the score of subject-matter content, 
but also in regard to the personnel of the 
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instructing staff and methods. It is a well- 
known fact that in the later decades of the 
last century and the early years of the present 
century, in too many institutions research was 
made a fetish to the extent that good teaching 
not only was neglected but was actually 
scorned. There is no inherent incompatibility 
between effective teaching and research; in- 
deed the latter should promote the former, 
if the faculty member has anything approach- 
ing a proper sense of values and propor- 
tions. Today, teaching interest and ability 
is actually being given more consideration in 
faculty appointments than at any time in the 
last half century. And as for methods of 
instruction, it is no longer a disgrace to con- 
fess an interest in the study of, and experi- 
mentation with, new methods. The lecture 
method, “by which the contents of the pro- 
fessor’s notes get into the note-book of the 
student without passing through the mind 
of either,” is being questioned so that its 
abuses may be eliminated and its profitable 
uses stimulated. 

As long as promotions and salary increases 
are awarded solely or even mainly for re- 
search productivity so defined as not to in- 
clude research in instructional methods and 
results, so long will instruction be scorned 
and neglected. Each year an increasing num- 
ber of institutions are coming to realize this, 
and, in not a few, special research bureaus 
in the field of higher education have been 
established. Thus the popular concept of 
what is respectable research work has been 
broadened to include what has all along sup- 
posedly, if not actually, been the main pur- 
pose of a college and one of the two major 
purposes of a university—education. 

Thus has developed a real renascence in 
college education. No longer are freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students mixed indiscriminately in the same 
classes, for we are designing our courses and 
regulating class enrollment on the basis of 


appropriate levels of advancement. I/luminat- 
ing experiments with the size of classes, sec- 
tioning on the basis of ability, promotion at 
any time on the basis of demonstrated ability, 
special treatment for leading students, inde- 
pendent study periods (with classes sus- 
pended), and various forms of the tutorial 
and preceptorial systems are well under way 
with much promise for valuable effects upon 
future procedure. 

One of the most noteworthy examples of 
special treatment for leading students has 
swept across the country in the form of 
honors courses. The basic feature of all the 
many honors plans provides for the better 
students in the last two years release from 
much of the formal class performance and 
gives much freedom and encouragement for 
self-education. Under the guidance of a tutor 
or counselor each student pursues an indi- 
vidually approved program of work, depend- 
ing upon his special interests and aptitudes. 
The student is awarded the bachelor’s degree 
with honors provided he pursues his program 
successfully and passes a final comprehensive 
examination in the field of the honors 
awarded—an examination which is of far 
more value as a demonstration of ability to 
think straight and to use factual information 
intelligently, than any number of examina- 
tions upon the completion of small units of 
work in isolated courses. This is excellent, as 
far as it goes, but it affects only the small 
top stratum of our student body. I confess 
that my main interest in honors systems is 
in the suggestions and examples they offer for 
modification of our procedure with the entire 


student body. 


Measurements.—For some 
time those of us who have studied college 
education have questioned the most basic fea- 
ture of degree requirements as now admin- 
istered—the course unit and course credit 
system. College students have long been thor- 
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oughly disgusted with being required to play 
a long series of little games with their in- 
structors, the object of each little game being 
to beat the instructor out of a credit with a 
grade high enough to be counted as one of 
the number required for a degree. They have 
been unable to see a reasonable degree of 
correlation between such a procedure and real 
educational development and achievement. 
They have been able immediately to see such 
a correlation in, and have therefore wel- 
comed, the use of achievement tests to de- 
termine the student's ability to express him- 
self with clarity and accuracy in written Eng- 
lish, the use of achievement tests to deter- 
mine his ability to read with facility and 
understanding in a foreign language, the use 
of placement tests to determine where a stu- 
dent really, and not merely supposedly, be- 
longs in a well integrated and correlated 
series of courses in a particular subject, and 
the use of comprehensive examinations to 
determine the extent of the student's mastery 
of the factual information, the methods and 
habits of thought, the techniques and skills, 
of a large and important field of thought. 
The number and percentage of students 
working for honors has greatly increased 
whenever an institution has adopted the plan 
of awarding degrees on the basis of com- 


prehensive examinations—a plan which 
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discriminates genuine achievement and 
mastery from mere diligence and memory. 
Furthermore, students welcome the divorce 
of the examining, marking, and credit- 
awarding function from the instructional 
function, because they realize that this es- 
tablishes more wholesome relationships be- 
tween instructor and student; the student sees 
that under such conditions he and the in- 
structor are working in a common cause— 
the educational development of the student 
—that they are not opponents in the game, 
but are team-mates, both striving to prepare 
the student to be able to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of an independent and unpre- 
judiced agency, an examining board, that 
he has developed his intellectual powers and 
achieved something significant educationally. 


Conclusion.—On the basis of a thorough 
examination, the doctors report that the pa- 
tient (the Liberal Arts College), after hav- 
ing been in a moribund and comatose con- 
dition for a dangerously long period, rallied 
remarkably; she regained strength slowly at 
first, and then astoundingly rapidly; and at 
the present time is more vigorous than ever 
before, fairly surcharged with new life, and 
is well started on a period of useful service 
which promises to be more glorious than any 
previous period in a long career. 





CURRENT CHANGES AND EXPERIMENTS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By E. D. GRIZZELL 


THIs paper makes no claim to compre- 
hensiveness or depth of insight with reference 
to the maze of change and experimentation 
now rampant in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. Data presented are, perhaps, biassed 
because of the peculiar interests and incom- 
plete knowledge of current practice of any 
one observer. An honest effort is made, never- 
theless, to present what seems to one observer 
to be significant current changes and experi- 
ments in secondary education. These changes 
and experiments will be considered with ref- 
erence to: (1) the care and direction of pu- 
pils, (2) curriculum and instruction, (3) or- 
ganization and administration, (4) an 
evaluation of the present status of significant 
changes and experiments, and (5) probable 
future trends and needs. 


Care and Direction of Pupils—Two sig- 
nificant movements relating to the care and 
direction of pupils have been gaining mo- 
mentum during the past two decades—guid- 
ance, and freedom of pupil activity. The two 
movements have received increased emphasis 
because of rapid changes in social and eco- 
nomic life which have developed new and 
diverse types of agencies and situations in 
which the individual must function before 
and after his arrival at adulthood. The so- 
ciologist as well as the psychologist is con- 
tributing by research and discussion to the 
improvement of techniques in the care and 
direction of children. The biologist, the phy- 
sician, the dentist, the psychiatrist, the school 
nurse, have added their contributions to those 
of the psychologist and sociologist. The re- 

sult is a tendency toward the child-centered 

school with a program of creative education 
in which freedom of pupil activity under wise 
guidance is a fundamental concept. 
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Curriculum and Instruction —Perhaps the 
most significant change in secondary school 
practice of our generation is the shift of em- 
phasis from curriculum to pupil and from 
teaching activity to pupil activity. The first 
significant break from the traditional curricu- 
lum came with the recognition that the values 
of subject matter are determined by objec- 
tives. With the general acceptance of this 
principle the “sacred subject-matter complex” 
of the American secondary school teacher is 
being miraculously dispelled. The result has 
been an orgy of curriculum-making studies 
and experiments. Perhaps we have moved too 
fast or without sufficient knowledge of the 
determinants of the curriculum. 

Two main lines of experimentation in cur- 
riculum and method have been developing 
since the turn of the century—individualiza- 
tion, and socialization. The first of these, in- 
dividualization, began in principle with the 
free elective system. But free election of ‘‘sub- 
jects” did not get at the heart of the problem. 
As the concept of curriculum shifted from 
subject matter to be learned to activities to 
be experienced, the necessity for detailed cate- 
gories of objectives became more apparent. 
One result of the analysis of objectives and 
of the better understanding of the child and 
the present society has been the recognition 
of the fact that the curriculum for each 
pupil must be a different combination of spe- 
cific experiences from that of every other 
pupil. This concept has led to the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum in terms of smaller and 
smaller units with varying levels of activity 
depending upon the characteristics of pupils 
concerned. The Dalton contract, the project, 
the differentiated assignment, the unit of 
learning, are examples of current practice in 
individualization of curriculum and method. 
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Socialization is another side to curriculum 
and instruction that is being emphasized and 
that should be complementary to individual- 
ization. Human progress is dependent upon 
the nice adjustment of two factors—the in- 
dividual and the group. In the school, curricu- 
lum is the means of developing a proper 
balance between individuality and sociality or 
group-mindedness. Consequently, the social 
program represents a significant current prac- 
tice in curriculum and instruction. Examples 
of this practice are the social curriculum, the 
group project, and the socialized recitation. 
Student activities (extra-curricular and curric- 
ular) and school and community life have 
provided an endless range of possibilities 
for socialization. In this development, inter- 
ests and social tendencies of the adolescent 
rather than educational objectives have played 
the chief rdle in determining the character 
of the content and method. The more recent 
movement known as creative education has 
directed attention to the fundamental values 
in student activities by setting up more defi- 
nite educational objectives by which their 
values may be determined. 

The break from the old curriculum with its 
traditional standards has resulted, perhaps, in 
a lowering of standards of intellectual 
achievement. Low standards have been the 
result, also, of the lower average intelli- 
gence and the heterogeneity of interests and 
of the social inheritance of the present sec- 
ondary school population as compared with 
the secondary school population of a genera- 
tion ago. As a result of mass education, the 
old single standard has been forced toward 
the level of the lower average ability. This 
fundamental weakness is widely recognized 
and is being attacked vigorously in many 
schools. It is at this point that better tech- 
niques of measurement have helped to clarify 
the issues. Testing has become essential to the 
the improvement of curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Standards differentiated according to 
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ability to do school work, are now within the 
realm of possibility. 


Organization and Administration—An 
outstanding movement in twentieth century 
secondary education is the movement for re- 
organization. The chief purpose of the move- 
ment has been a better articulation of all 
levels of secondary education. At first, econ- 
omy of time was the motive for reorganiza- 
tion. The rapid changes in social and eco- 
nomic conditions soon brought new and vary- 
ing types of pupils into the secondary school 
and forced a broader interpretation of econ- 
omy of time, time properly expended with 
due consideration for the needs, interests, and 
probable future of the pupils being educated. 

As a result of the new interpretation the 
comprehensive high school has developed, to 
provide pupils with greater opportunity for 
securing that kind of specialized training 
which exploration in the junior high school 
period might lead them to choose. It was 
assumed that in cases of mistaken choice 
mistakes might be more easily rectified by 
transfer from one curriculum to another in the 
same school than by transfer from one spe- 
cialized school to another. 

During the last twenty years, the second- 
ary school population of the United States 
has grown at an astounding rate. It has 
been practically impossible to provide facili- 
ties fast enough. The comprehensive high 
school in cities of any size has become an in- 
stitution of thousands of pupils instead of 
a school of hundreds. Significant changes in 
organization and administration have been 
necessary in such schools. Homogeneous 
grouping, organization of specialized curric- 
ula, and different programs for different 
ability levels, individualized instruction pro- 
grams, socialized programs, departmentaliza- 
tion, specialization of personnel, development 
of special features in school buildings, new 
types of equipment, larger buildings and 
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grounds, programs of guidance, and a radi- 
cally new administrative procedure are some 
of the changes that have resulted. 

Two important movements have grown 
out of the demand for better articulation of 
secondary education—guidance and standard- 
ization. Guidance is imperative in a compre- 
hensive high school if economy and articula- 
tion are to be attained for the individual 
pupil. Standardization is likewise essential if 
necessary adjustments are to be possible. Both 
the terminal examination for the individual 
pupil and the accrediting of the school have 
been developed to guarantee standards ac- 
ceptable to the college and university. More 
recently the final examination has been sup- 
plemented by the standardized intelligence 
and achievement test as a means of fixing age 
or grade standards. Fixing grade achievement 
standards has aided materially in proper classi- 
fication of pupils, which is one of the most 
vital elements in real educational economy. 


Value of Present Practices—Most of the 
significant current changes and experiments 
in secondary education originated in some lo- 
cal situation as a solution for a pressing prob- 
lem. Some of these mere incidental happen- 
ings have become movements because they 
have made an appeal to a general need. The 
guidance movement is an important illus- 
tration. No one today would argue that 
guidance in principle is not essential in 
American secondary education. The accep- 
tance of the principle, however, is not one 
with the acceptance of the practice. The prob- 
lems of guidance are constantly demanding 
change in techniques and guidance programs 
vary from school to school and from year to 
year. The movement continues to be in the 
experimental stage and perhaps will remain 
so as long as the school and society continue 
to change. There are certain dangers lurking 
in guidance practices. The most important is 
the tendency in some quarters to prescribe 
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rather than guide. Another danger is due to 
the difficulty of securing adequate data for 
guidance. This danger will be reduced 
with the development of more reliable and 
accurate cumulative records over a consider- 
able period of time. The danger will be re- 
duced still further with the improvement of 
facilities for securing information relating 
to the agencies of society in which youth must 
be prepared for membership. 

Pupil activity as a fundamental principle 
in learning is generally accepted as sound in 
theory. Purposefulness of pupil activity is 
too frequently ignored and with disastrous 
results. If pupil activity results in unre- 
pressed individualism, as it frequently hap- 
pens in some child-centered schools, sure dis- 
aster may be expected. Adolescent interests 
are frequently transitory and any educational 
program that fails to provide for stimulating 
activity to the point of mastery as deter- 
mined by individual ability and professional 
standards has little justification. No educa- 
tional program founded upon pupil activity 
can succeed in any significant degree with- 
out a sane program of guidance as an essen- 
tial feature. 

In discussing changes in the curriculum, 
special attention has been paid to two sig- 
nificant general practices—individualization 
and socialization. Schools have not usually 
provided for a satisfactory development of 
both aspects of curriculum and instruction. 
The tendency has too often been extreme 
individualization or extreme socialization. 
Neither practice is valid without the other. 
There is real need for a synthesis of the 
individual and the social in both curriculum 
and instruction. It is not sound educational 
practice to individualize for a while and then 
to socialize for a while. 

The present practice of the detailed analy- 
sis of objectives has aided materially in the 
organization of new types of curricula. Fre- 
quently schools have found it impossible 
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to provide immediately for such reorganiza- 
tion as the new objectives demanded and have 
been content to do nothing. Other schools 
have attempted the impossible by sudden 
change from old to new, and have only suc- 
ceeded in wrecking the entire educational 
program. Some of us have not fully realized 
that objectives are goals of growth and that a 
curriculum must grow from what it is to 
what it ought to be. Such steady growth will 
usually require years of patient labor on the 
part of teachers and curriculum experts. 

The organization of curricula with differ- 
entiated standards for varying ability groups 
has received increasing attention in recent 
years. Much of this differentiation is based 
upon what seems to me to be a false concept 
of differences in ability. The work for the 
bright pupil is too frequently an accumula- 
tion of the work required on the low, average, 
and high ability levels instead of work pitched 
on a high level and requiring a different 
kind of mental activity at every stage. 

The changes and experiments in organiza- 
tion and administration of secondary educa- 
tion are very difficult to evaluate. The usual 
practice is to evaluate practices in organiza- 
tion and administration in terms of mechani- 
cal efficiency. In American secondary educa- 
tion the administrator is constantly looking 
for types of organization and procedures that 
will make the school or school system run 
smoothly. The theory of the economy of mass 
production developed in the American fac- 
tory system has a counterpart in the large 
comprehensive high school in the educational 
system. Specialization of personnel and pro- 
cesses has grown in secondary education much 
as it has grown in industry. The dangers of 
the large school so far outweigh the bene- 
fits even to be imagined that few real claims 
can truthfully be set forth in its favor. Per- 
haps the comprehensive secondary school on 
a smaller scale would serve the original pur- 
pose of economy of time and horizontal 
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articulation. At least the claims might be 
made for it with greater justification. 

How shall we value the many techniques 
of organization and administration that have 
been forced upon secondary education 
through the increase of the school enroll- 
ments with all the variations in interests and 
abilities? I hestitate to render a judgment 
because the results have not been invariably 
the same. Homogeneous grouping has been 
successful in a measure, but it has not solved 
the real problem of meeting the individual 
needs of the pupil. Moreover, the bases for 
grouping have not been entirely satisfactory. 
Grouping is, apparently, a step in the direc- 
tion of individualization, but any educational 
scheme that stops with the group is doomed 
to achieve only limited success. 

The organization of individualized pro- 
grams and procedures has all tended toward 
undesirable formality. No mechanical scheme 
can be expected to function equally success- 
fully in different situations. What is needed 
is the discovery of the essential principle of 
organization and administration for indivi- 
dualization ; then let the application be made 
flexible and suitable to the specific demands 
of any situation. 

Socialization, too, has suffered from too 
much mechanization. Form has had preced- 
ence over the spirit. In student participation 
in school control there has been too great 
a tendency to imitate adult practice in types of 
organization. Situations in the school life that 
would serve admirably as learning situations 
have been overlooked in the effort to repro- 
duce adult life situations. Perhaps the great- 
est weakness has been lack of integration of 
the formal program of studies or curriculum 
and the activities program. In a sound edu- 
cational program there can be no extra-curric- 
ular activities. If any activity is justified in 
the school it is justified only on the basis of 
its educational value and should play its part 
in a well-rounded educational program. 
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There has been a keen competition in the 
provision of elaborate school plants and 
equipment. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been expended in recent years on the 
purely material side of the provisions for 
secondary education. No one would question 
the desirability of schools suitable to a sound 
program of secondary education. Two serious 
criticisms should be made, however, of this 
matter. Frequently, too little care is shown in 
planning the schoo] plant with regard to the 
educational program and there has been great 
educational waste in providing expensive 
buildings and equipment without making 
adequate provision for staff. 

Finally, the movement toward standardiza- 
tion is productive of both good and evil re- 
sults. In general, standards in American sec- 
ondary education are too mechanical and lack 
the flexibility essential to the education of a 
heterogeneous group. We have neglected our 
gifted pupils in our enthusiasm for fixing 
minimum standards suitable to the less gifted 
pupils who flock into our secondary schools 
in ever-increasing numbers. One of the best 
results is, perhaps, the development of more 
scientific measuring instruments. Another re- 
sult growing out of the regional standardiz- 
ing practice is the growth of the spirit of co- 
operation between secondary schools and 
higher institutions. 


Probable Future Trends and Needs.—The 
probable future trends in American second- 
ary education are in many respects difficult 
to forecast. There are at present funda- 
mental underlying forces at work that are 
likely to influence secondary education in 
the United States in ways that are beyond 
prediction. When we consider the amazing 
changes in every aspect of secondary educa- 
tion that have occurred during the past thirty 
years, it seems useless to attempt to forecast 
the probable changes that may occur during 
the next thirty years. 
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If present trends mean anything, perhaps 
we may expect important changes with re- 
spect to the care and direction of the youth. 
There is an increasing interest in the study 
of the adolescent and adolescent needs. In- 
terest is no longer centered upon the psy- 
chopathic and unfortunate types but empha- 
sis is shifting to the gifted youth. There is ap- 
parent also a tendency to stress preventive 
rather than remedial measures with respect 
to all. types of youth. The school’s interest 
in youth is growing more comprehensive and 
we may expect the school of the future to 
set as its standard a completely integrated 
personality in which every aspect of adoles- 
cent growth will receive adequate attention. 

What shall constitute the curriculum thirty 
years hence and how shall learning be 
guided? I dare not hazard a guess. It may be 
safe, however, to suggest some characteris- 


‘tics of the future curriculum. I think both 


curriculum and method will be individualized 
and differentiation will be in terms of indi- 
vidual capacity, interests, and probable future 
needs. Curriculum and method will be so- 
cialized by real life situations of youth both 
in school and in community. Each will learn 
—grow completely—by living a curriculum 
that is alive, continuous and integrated. We 
shall have “plans” innumerable and empty 
but our salvation and that of our youth will 
be in the wisdom of our future teachers. 

What matter the types and techniques of 
secondary school administration thirty years 
hence? We shall administer by principles, 
adapting practice to situation. We shall still 
be reorganizing—there is in the offing no 
rest for the weary administrator. Thirty years 
hence, our prize administrative practices of 
1931 will be discarded, dead and forgotten 
by all but the delver into old mysteries—the 
educational historian. Secondary school ad- 
ministration thirty years hence will be ad- 
ministration for education rather than of edu- 
cation. 








FELLOWSHIPS—-A CONTRIBUTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


By JEANNE EDER 


WHEN I accepted the honor of speaking 
to you today on the contribution of fellow- 
ships to international understanding, I had 
some difficulty in reaching comprehension of 
why just this subject was requested. For to 
those of us who have been active in the fel- 
lowship work of the International Federation, 
the two conceptions—that our fellowships aid 
women in their research, and that they pro- 
mote international understanding—have be- 
come so completely welded into one, that we 
are no longer able to separate the two ideas. 

But some events of our stay in this country 
have helped to make me understand this prob- 
lem and its peculiar aspect for you American 
university women, more clearly. First, Presi- 
dent Reinhardt’s stirring words at our fare- 
well dinner in New York envisioned for us 
the broad sweep of your continent, its in- 
tellectual as well as geographic extent from 
the other verge of Europe’s Atlantic to the 
near edge of the Pacific with Asia lying just 
beyond. Then the day at Radcliffe, ending in 
Longfellow’s house, brought close to us some 
quiet places where men of thought and vision 
lived and worked out their contribution to 
America, to human culture. Again, some of 
us have seen the places where the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed and where a later generation 
fought for freedom that the pioneer spirit 
might work out its own fate, find its own cul- 
ture. Finally, we have seen this great con- 
course of women—and it would not have 
needed Mrs. Fisher's encouragement for me 
to say quite publicly, of cultured women— 
from all over this country ; and I think we for- 
eign delegates who are here as your grateful 
and so very happy guests, have come to realize 
better than we did, how widespread your own 
problems are, how varied your conditions of 
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thought and life, how varied your interests. So 
that now I can understand Mrs. Atkinson 
when she tells us, as she did at the meeting on 
Monday night, that not all the branches of the 
A.A.U.W. who are so gallantly campaign- 
ing for the Fellowship Fund, feel particu- 
larly greatly interested in the international 
aspect of the question. We have heard that 
eight national fellowships are pledged and 
five international and that there are still nine 
undesignated. It is to those of you who are 
working for units as yet undesignated that 
my warm plea goes out: Come through to 
us, to the rest of the International Federation, 
in some of these designations, because we 
want you with us in the joy of international 
comradeship and good will in fellowship 
work just as much as in all the other ob- 
jectives of our Federation. 

I experience no hesitation and no fear of — 
being misunderstood when I proffer this plea 
to you, for it has been my happy experience 
to find that when university women meet, 
distance and barriers and divergent interests 
are merged in understanding; and so I know 
even before I present my persuasion in logi- 
cal sequence, that for this international as- 
pect of fellowships, so alive, so vital to 
many of us already, you have understanding 
lying ready in your hearts and it needs but 
to be revealed to you to rise in joyous, far- 
sighted, clear-visioned co-operation. 

A first reason why I believe many fellow- 
ships should be international is this: we 
want our fellows during their year of op- 
portunity to gain not alone in actual re- 
search results, in potential research capacity, 
in eligibility for more responsible positions 
in academic and professional life, we want 
them to gain too in breadth of vision, in 
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openness of mind, in personality. Surely we 
are all agreed that travel helps us toward this 
wider vision we seek. We know you Ameri- 
cans must think so, else why should you come 
over to us in such thousands each summer? 
We love to have you come, but of course we 
do wish some of you would occasionally stay 
in one spot a little longer, for we do not 
feel quite certain that you always actually 
learn to know us and our ways of thought 
in the course of these frequently somewhat 
hectic migrations. Of course an international 
fellow does stay longer in a country. She 
comes to the land she has chosen in order 
to work, to learn, and living among a differ- 
ent people she makes contacts, friendships, 
learns to know those who receive her. It is a 
second asset of our fellowships that they 
carry with them in the widest possible sense 
the good will and interest of all affiliated 
academic and intellectual circles as well. 
Their holders find doors opened to them in 
foreign countries, hands extended, warm wel- 


come, and effective help proffered. I think 
this particular element is an asset unique in 
its kind to our Federation fellowships, and 
one which makes them valuable in a pecul- 
iarly fine and inspiring way. Then thirdly, 
we believe that the holders of our fellow- 
ships, when they return home, will be mes- 


sengers of good will and _ international 
thought in their own countries. No need per- 
haps is greater in the world today than this 
need for international understanding that 
shutteth out fear. We believe it is a special 
privilege of university women to recognize 
this need in all its urgency—and so again we 
realize that we want more international fel- 
lowships, that their holders may help in 
spreading, in proving international co-opera- 
tion and good will. 

Thus far I have tried to convey to you 
the intentions and ideals lying behind this 
conception of international fellowships. I 
tealize that I have asked you to take these 
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things more or less on trust, and being a 
scientist myself I want to prove this by ex- 
periment. Some of our experiments have 
already been made and I have looked more 
closely into the experiences of our holders of 
fellowships in order to find out whether 
they bear out our hopes. I find them fully con- 
firmed. I could give you this proof from the 
reports of a German in Australia, a French 
woman in Ireland, a Russian in Italy, .an 
Austrian in Spain; but perhaps it will interest 
you most to hear a few words from a letter 
of Dr. Mes, the South African holder of last 
year’s International Fellowship, now working 
on plant diseases in California. She writes: 


Since the first day I landed in New York, the 
A.A.U.W. has taken me under its wing and I have 
fared very well by it. When I came, I had very 
definite ideas as to what America and Americans 
were like, as I had been told and had read a lot 
about that. It was therefore a very refreshing and 
interesting experience to find, as I traveled along, 
that so few of the people I met seemed to cor- 
respond to those theories and that it was, as a 
matter of fact, very hard to find someone who was 
like what I would have termed “Americans.” 

Although America was not very eager to let me 
in at first, as soon as they had decided I was 
harmless, they tried very hard to make up for that 
bit of unkindness. ... In Washington I spent some 
most delightful days and Miss Caukin took good 
care of me in what time I did not spend at the 
Department of Agriculture. That alone would have 
been worth a trip across the seas. Up to now the 
department had seemed so remote and such a vast 
and superior structure! The names of the people I 
knew, having seen them many times in print, look- 
ing very important at the head of some publication. 
But now I was able to speak to them myself, to find 
that they were human after all; and they spoke 
to me about their work, and showed me everything 
they thought might interest me. It was the same 
with all the other institutions as I went across. 
Everybody was so kind and hospitable, it always 
seemed impossible that the next place could be as 
nice as the one I was leaving. In Berkeley finally, 
some members of the A.A.U.W. met me and took 
me to International House. Living there has come 
to mean a great deal to me: I have met and talked 
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with people from all parts of the world, got into 
close contact with them. 

The A.A.U.W. has kept me busy giving talks to 
their branches and to clubs about one thing and 
another. At first, I must confess, I did not like 
it a bit, but everyone was so kind and interested 
that I liked telling them about my country and 
other things I knew and came to enjoy every 
single trip. One of these brought me near the 
Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside, a place 
where I had always longed to go. It is of such 
great importance in connection with the citrus in- 
dustry in South Africa. I stayed at one of the 
citrus ranches down there and learned a lot of 
things both about citrus growing and about the 
country. It only made me eager to sce and know 
more in the short time I am here. It is impossible 
to tell you all my feelings and reactions in this 
short account, but I hope you will read a bit be- 
tween the lines. You will then understand how 
much I am enjoying it all, how much I have 
learned by it and how grateful I feel. 


It has been my aim to convey to you the 
intentions and ideas in regard to international 
co-operation, that determined the 
International Federation’s policy on fellow- 
ships. We believe that, in addition to their 
primary purpose of keeping to the service 
of research the minds and energies of out- 


have 


standing women, they enlist valuable forces 
in the service of international work. Beyond 
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this, they give a concrete common ideal for 
which all members of the Federation work 
with enthusiasm. Our fellowship holders are 
a living bond between us, the admiration and 
interest we feel for them spurs us on to 
continued efforts to increase the Fund. It 
is a very great thing thus to unite all our 
efforts to make this gift of fellowships one 
that goes out from the university women of 
all countries to the most outstanding women 
of any country, showing them our trust in 
their gifts of mind, affirming our reverence 
for learning, our belief in its power for the 
advancement of culture and of peace. 

I feel my words most inadequate to con- 
vey to you the breadth of vision I know 
to lie behind all this. Your Handbook of 
the Fellowship Fund has, I think, placed the 
whole undertaking on its right plane by a 
quotation from Socrates, which conveys most 
perfectly the spiritual essence of all our Fed- 
eration’s international work, and which in 
closing I would beg you all to take home with 
you and to live up to: “Glaucon,” said he, 
“if this ideal city, of which we speak has not 
been and indeed may never be, it is no mat- 
ter, for he who has seen it, will live after 
the manner of that city.” 





EDITORIALS 


THE PAGEANT. As the majority of the 
members have joined the Association since 
1922, they have probably been thinking of 
the well organized program of adult educa- 
tion, research, fellowships and international 
affiliations as having always existed. To them 
particularly the pageant presented at the Bos- 
ton convention revealed in dramatic manner 
the different status of the college woman fifty 
years ago. 

The scene depicting the first organized 
group of college-trained women, bound by 
tradition and prejudice, brought home to the 
onlookers the difficulties these first college 
women faced. Other scenes suggested the 
conditions existing in different sections of 
the country during those early years of the 
Association when to mention the Far West 
recalled the ancient civilizations of the Span- 
iard and the Indian. The haunting pathos of 
the songs of a mountaineer woman typified 
the lack of educational opportunities for 
women in the South at the time the Southern 
Association of College Women was or- 
ganized. 

When we saw re-enacted the conferring of 
the first European fellowship of five hun- 
dred dollars in 1890 and heard Alice Free- 
man Palmer's words: ““We are confident that 
you will worthily lead a long line of Euro- 
pean fellows,” we realized that in spite of 
this confidence even she did not forsee the 
moment when the Association she had helped 
to organize would embark upon a project to 
raise a million dollars for the endowment of 
fellowships for women. 

The final scene of the pageant symbolized 
very effectively the changes that have taken 
place since 1881 in the attitude of society 
toward the trained woman. Onto the stage 
filed representatives of university women 
from thirty-one different countries clad in 
the robes of the great universities of the 


world—doctors, social workers, lawyers, col- 
lege presidents, research workers. As they 
were greeted by the president of the Inter- 
national Federation and the president of the 
American Association, one’s mind went back 
to the earlier scene of the seventeen young 
women facing a critical society and hampered 
even by the clothes they wore. 

The purple-robed figure who recited from 
her scroll the history connecting the episodes 
of the pageant, suggested by her passionless 
voice the inexorable passing of the years. 
This Association, too, must continue on and 
on. Much has been accomplished, but new 
problems will ever arise and all who wit- 
nessed the pageant will wish to carry back 
to those at home the thought that never can 
we lower the banner raised fifty years ago 
by that valiant little group of young women 
in Boston. 

GERTRUDE H. CooPER 


NAMES FOR TWO FELLOWSHIPS. An- 
nouncement was made at the convention of 
names adopted by two units for their fellow- 
ships. In each case the choice was particu- 
larly happy. The fellowship for which the 
Connecticut-Rhode Island Unit is working is 
to be known as the Alice Hamilton Interna- 
tional Fellowship for Research. Dr. Hamilton 
is an authority on bacteriology, immunology, 
and industrial poisoning. In 1909-10, she was 
director of the Commission to Investigate 
Diseases of Occupation; since 1911 she has 
been special investigator of occupational 
poisons, for the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. She is assistant professor of 
industrial medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, and is one of the American members 
(and the only woman member) of the League 
of Nations Health Commission. 

When the announcement was made that 
the North New England Unit had named its 
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fellowship for Mary E. Woolley, the hope 
was expressed that the holders of the fel- 
loship might ever be animated by the spirit 
of the beloved leader for whom it was named. 
What that spirit means has already been put 
into words by President Woolley: 


That the educated person should be the kindest 
person, the finest person, the most honorable and 
the most considerate; that all education which does 
not soften your heart and smooth your spirit— 
all education which you keep to yourself and for 
yourself—is waste, just waste; that learning is a 
torch which must be passed on and on, quickly, 
to light the world. 


The American Association of University 
Women may well be proud of the service 
its many fellows are rendering in passing 
on the torch. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW  VICE- 
PRESIDENT. In the case of all but one 
of the offices to be voted on at the conven- 
tion, the present incumbent was eligible 
for re-election, and was re-elected. Mrs. 
Gertrude H. Cooper, however, was no longer 
eligible to serve as second vice-president of 
the Association, and Shirley Farr was chosen 
in her place. 

Miss Farr, of Vermont and Chicago, is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 1904. 
Miss Farr did graduate work in history in 
Chicago and further research work in Paris 
in 1905 and 1906. She has been assistant 
professor of history in Ripon College, and 
instructor in history in the University of 
Chicago. In 1921 and '22 she was assistant 
editor of the American Historical Review 
in Washington. She is at present counselor 
in history at the University of Chicago; 
she is a trustee of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- 
consin ; a director, and secretary of the Board, 
University of Chicago Settlement; a director 
of the Vermont Children’s Aid Society and 
the Vermont Council of the Y.W.C.A.; and 
historian of the Women’s Overseas League. 
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Miss Farr was a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to establish the first clubhouse and 
headquarters of the A.A.U.W. in Washing- 
ton and an active member of the finance 
committee for this project in 1919-21. She 
was a member of the A.A.U.W. committee 
on historical textbooks in 1926. She is at 
present educational chairman for the Ver- 
mont State Division, and chairman of the 
board of directors for the Better District 
Schools Association of Vermont. Miss Farr’s 
Vermont home is in Brandon. 


THE FOUNDERS BOOK. The presentation 
of the Founders Book to the Association at the 
closing session of the convention by Mrs. 
James K. McClintock, marks the comple- 
tion of a record which is beautiful in form 
and in its significance. On each page of the 
Founders Book are recorded the names of 
those who gave to the Washington Fund for 
the National Clubhouse. The pages were il- 
luminated by groups making contributions 
to the fund—branches, alumnz associations, 
and groups of individuals. Many pages are 
dedicated as memorials to individuals, and 
the book has thus become not only a record 
of the contributors to the fund, but a roster 
of women whose names are held in affection- 
ate remembrance by the college women of 
this country. All of the pages are decorative, 
many are strikingly beautiful, and the whole 
length and breadth of the country is depicted 
in the scenes which illuminate the pages. 

The Founders Book was accepted by the 
convention with a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
McClintock, to whose untiring efforts is due 
its completion. All the innumerable details 
of assembling the pages were in her care, and 
her pen and brush have contributed much 
to the beauty of the book. The volume, which 
has been fittingly bound, has been placed 
in a glass-covered case at the national Head- 
quarters and Association members who come 
to Washington should not fail to see it. 
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EDITORIALS 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MEMBER- 
SHIP DUES? Every year a complete financial 
statement is given in the October JOURNAL 
by the treasurer of the Association. The re- 
port presented at the convention is therefore 
not repeated in this number. Members will 
be interested, however, in a statement by 
Mrs. Hill of the proportion of each $2.00 
membership fee which is devoted to the vari- 
ous activities of the Association. In consider- 
ing this statement it must be borne in mind 
that for 1930-31 the educational and in- 
ternational activities were financed in part 
from special subventions. 


To the General Fellowships Fund ......... S 29 
po ee re .24 
PORE PORE 6 caieisite ec seesnwaw AS 
ee 30 
General officers’ and Directors’ expenses ....  .11 
Work of general committees ............. .07 
Headquarters offices and Staff ........... 55 
PO, eine eaanseccaseecepee ava one .20 
Headquarters Building ............2..00. 02 
Comvention CZPenses ....0.cccccccccccces 04 
Advance for campaign expenses ......... .07 

MI cea gasdde tenes aoken $2.00 


THE VILLA COLLINA RIDENTE. A new 
venture in education for American students 
in Europe has recently been organized. The 
Villa Collina Ridente, which has a beauti- 
ful situation just below Fiesole overlooking 
Florence, is a center for European and in- 
ternational study open to women students 
and recent graduates of American universi- 
ties. The Center is directed by Miss Edith 
May, is sponsored by European and American 
educators, and endorsed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

The aim of the work at the Villa is not to 
serve the specialist, but to meet the pressing 
need of the average student who desires to 
lay a foundation for future study, and to 
obtain a general and practical knowledge of 
the life, culture, history, and international 
problems of present day Europe. 
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The permanent staff is drawn from the 
University of Florence and the program is 
supplemented by professors and other repre- 
sentative men from various parts of Europe 
who come as visitors to the Villa and who 
lecture and conduct informal discussion- 
groups on various questions pertaining to the 
problems and culture of their respective 
countries. Lectures are given in English, 
French and Italian. The study is completed 
by travel to various parts of Italy, to Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, France and Swit- 
zerland. In each city, opportunity is given to 
meet eminent men who interpret questions 
relative to their nations. The diverse lines of 
work are converged through a week of study 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

Enrollment is limited to twenty students 
and is on a competitive basis, open to those 
students who have not only high scholastic 
standing, but well-balanced interest—who de- 
sire the broader international outlook which 
characterizes this type of study. 

The Center is not organized for profit but 
is conducted strictly on a cost basis. It is de- 
signed for the advancement of international 
understanding between young Americans and 
leading Europeans by affording opportunities 
for intimate penetration into European cul- 
tures, languages, art, and national and world 
problems. 


RADIO: A PROBLEM IN CONSERVA- 
TION. Foresight is not a characteristic of the 
American public. Our forests and mineral 
resources were handed over to those who 
could first stake their claims, and a tardy 
conservation movement managed to save for 
the public domain only a small fraction of 
the country’s wealth. Now we may well ask 
whether the same thing is not happening to 
the newest of our natural resources—the air. 

It is possible to maintain in this country 
some ninety clear channels for radio broad- 
casting. It is the duty of the Federal Radio 
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Commission to assign these wavelengths to 
the various stations competing for them. Na- 
turally, the competition is very keen. Univer- 
sity stations, established with the idea of 
bringing the services of the university to the 
people, find it increasingly difficult to with- 
stand the competition of the commercial 
broadcasting companies. In December 1929 
there were seventy-seven stations maintained 
by educational institutions ; today there are ap- 
proximately fifty-two. If this rate continues, 
such stations will soon be extinct. 

In order to forestall the complete disap- 
pearance of the educational stations, a Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio has 
been formed, with representatives of eight 
leading national educational organizations, 
including the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Broadcasting Stations. In a statement 
adopted at its meeting January 28, the com- 
mittee sets forth its convictions: 


The National Committee on Education by Radio 
looks upon the service of radio stations associated 
with educational institutions as a service of the 
whole people. Such service is one of the highest 
uses to which this national resource can be put. 
Because such service concerns the entire body of 
citizens it should be given first place when the 
question of assigning radio channels is before legis- 
lative bodies, the Federal Radio Commission, or 
the courts. 


As a first step, the committee is sponsor- 
ing a bill, which was introduced in the Senate 
in January, providing that not less than 15 
per cent of the radio channels under the con- 
trol of the Federal Radio Commission must 
be reserved for educational broadcasting ex- 
clusively, and assigned to educational insti- 
tutions and to state and federal educational 
agencies. 

The case is by no means a clear one. The 
commercial broadcasting companies protest 
that should this provision become law, a 
considerable territory would find itself served 
only by the educational broadcasters (certainly 
a fate to give one pause!) They point out that 
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broadcasting is an exceedingly expensive busi- 
ness, that state legislatures are not likely to be 
so generously inclined toward education as to 
provide adequately the wherewithal for such 
a costly undertaking. They repeat the assur- 
ance that broadcasting companies will be glad 
to give a place on their programs to educa- 
tion as soon as the educators are ready with 
suitable material. 

Undoubtedly, many excellent educational 
features have already been put on the air by 
the companies, and they are in a position to 
command higher-salaried stars than educa- 
tional broadcasters can hope to do. But the 
possibilities of radio in the field of education, 
and particularly of adult education, cannot 
be discovered without a good deal of patient 
experimenting—experimenting which will 
scarcely appeal to companies whose income 
must depend on pleasing the largest possible 
number of people. Even when education is 
ready with a radio technique, it seems prob- 
able that much of its most valuable service 
should be rendered to groups too small to be 
commercially important. 

The Committee on Education by Radio 
reminds us that complicated as the subject 
is we cannot wait indefinitely to make up our 
minds. Unless action is taken soon the facili- 
ties for broadcasting will have slipped out 
of the hands of the agencies who would use 
them for educational purposes, and it will 
be too late to retrieve them. President Hoover, 
as Secretary of Commerce, declared: 


Radio communication is not to be considered. as 
merely a business carried on for private gain, for 
private advertisement, or for entertainment of the 
curious. It is a public concern impressed with the 
public trust and to be considered primarily from 
the standpoint of public interest to the same extent 
and upon the basis of the same general principles 
as our other public utilities. 


But it remains for intelligent public 
Opinion to form some conception of where- 
in the public interest lies. 
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A DRAMA FOR PEACE. Colleges, it is 
hoped, may be interested in the suggestion 
that an excellent step in education for peace 


is the production by students of Euripides’ ’ 


noble and moving tragedy, The Trojan Wom- 
en, in Gilbert Murray's beautiful transla- 
tion. Professor Murray has very graciously 
given permission to use his translation with- 
out royalties. Constance Mills Herreshpff will 
likewise allow the use of her beautiful music 
for choruses. Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, 
who first produced The Trojan Women in 
this country, has agreed to act as consultant, 
and will be glad to give advice on the produc- 
tion, and to answer questions on the casting, 
the acting, costumes, dancing, and setting. 


Copies of The Trojan Women may be ob- 
tained from the Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York, at 90 cents. 
Questions may be referred directly to Mrs. 
Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, 149 East 40th 
Street, New York. 


KEEP THIS JOURNAL! In the committee 
reports and other material from the Boston 
Convention contained in this JoURNAL will 
be found the answers to many questions which 
arise in the minds of members of the As- 
sociation as to organization, programs, et 
cetera. If you will keep this JoURNAL on 
file, the answers will be at hand. 


THE CALENDAR 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Vermont All-College Day, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont, June 19. 
OTHER MEETINGS 


Iowa State Conference on Child Development and Parent Education, Iowa City, lowa. 
June 16-18. Open to all. Address Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

American Home Economics Association. General theme: The réle of the home in individual 
and family development. Detroit, Michigan. June 22-27. 

World Conference of Workers for Crippled Children. The Hague, June 28-July 4. 

American Library Association, Yale University, June 22-27. 

British Commonwealth Conference, arranged by the New Education Fellowship, on ‘‘Chang- 
ing Education in an Old Empire.” Bedford College, London. July 24-30. 

Institute of International Relations, auspices American Friends Service Committee. See Jan- 
uary JOURNAL, page 102. 

World Federation of Education Associations. Subject: Plans for promotion of world under- 
standing and good will. Also, International Federation of Home and School. Denver 
Colorado. July 27-August 1. 

International Camp for Girls on Lake George. For college students. See January JOURNAL, 
page 102. 

International Student Service, tenth annual conference, Mt. Holyoke College, September 1- 
10. Object: promotion of real intellectual cooperation between the students and universi, 
ties of the world, and relief of needy students. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


To those who went to Boston, 
the question, “What did you 
think of the convention?’ has 
become as familiar and is certainly as baffling 
as our national greeting to visitors from other 
lands, ““How do you like America?’ And the 
answers must be as various. 

To the press, the convention was certainly 
“many things to many minds.” Most of the 
papers, by the amount of space and care they 
gave to reporting the addresses, showed a 
gratifying recognition that there is in this 
country a growing intelligent interest in edu- 
cational affairs. But a few of the headlines, 
at least, must have given members ‘back 
home”’ rather a startling conception of what 
was taking place. There was the breezy cap- 
tion, ““Co-Eds Meet,’ matched by the equally 
complimentary, “University Girls Gather.” 
Most of the papers saw us as a body of in- 
telligent women, seriously interested in find- 
ing out the latest contributions of research 
to education. But a few others ingeniously 
discovered entertaining copy even in the scien- 
tific address entitled, ““Research in Early Be- 
havior Manifestations,” and joyously pro- 
claimed to the world one of the findings men- 
tioned in passing in that paper as—‘‘Pull 
Baby’s Toe and Make Him Eat.” 

To members of the Association and to our 
guests, the convention offered intellectual fare 
which made one groan over the limitations of 
time and space. Thirteen hundred people reg- 
istered at the convention headquarters; 660 
of these were delegates or alternates. Among 
the visitors were many educators of distinc- 
tion, and there was opportunity to see and 
hear well-known leaders in the educational 
world who heretofore had been only names 
to many. The look backward over half a 


Views of the 


Convention 


century, and the presence of the delegates 
from far countries who were like ourselves 
devoted to the ideal of fellowship and in- 
tellectual achievement, gave a new sense of 
perspective and a deeper conviction of the 
value of the work to which the Association 
is pledged. 


Education Day at the con- 
vention really began on the 
preceding evening when 
more than a thousand guests assembled for 
the Education Dinner. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and John Erskine (whose addresses 
appear earlier in this JOURNAL) were the 
speakers of the evening. 

The theme of Education Day was Present 
Trends in Education. The morning’s program 
began with three discussion groups devoted 
respectively to Research in Early Behavior 
Manifestations, led by George D. Stoddard, 
director of the lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station; the Present Status of the Progressive 
Elementary School, led by Laura Zirbes, as- 
sociate professor of education, Ohio State 
University; and the Clinical Approach to the 
Study of Childhood and Adolescence, led by 
Augusta Bronner, co-director of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, Boston. Each paper was 
commented on by other leaders in the field 
under discussion. The latter half of the morn- 
ing was given over to three discussions of 
current changes and experiments in the higher 
levels of education. Experiments in secondary 
education were reviewed by E. D. Grizzell, 
professor of secondary education, University 
of Pennsylvania; 
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in the junior college, by 
J. J. Oppenheimer, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Louisville; in the 
liberal arts college, by C. S. Boucher, dean of 
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the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
University of Chicago. 

In the afternoon, the disadvantages of the 
impossibility of being in three places at once 
were somewhat compensated for by a general 
meeting at which were presented summaries 
of the six morning papers and of the com- 
ments of each group. It had been expected 
that part of the talks at this session would 
be shared by radio with members all over 
the country but an unfortunate interruption 
—an S.O.S. call—cut off the broadcast. As in 
the morning, the speakers were leaders in 
their fields: Lois Hayden Meek, director of 
the Child Development Institute, Columbia 
University; Eugene R. Smith, headmaster of 
the Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts; Esther Richards, mental 
hygienist, Johns Hopkins Hospital ; David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland; Leonard Koos, 
director of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education; and Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College. 

The educators who contributed to each 
session accepted the serious interest of the 
American Association of University Women 
in educational matters, and gave their audi- 
ence, not rhetorical flourishes, but a sound 
and forward-looking consideration of funda- 
mental problems of education today. It was a 
program full of meat, and the chief regret 
was the necessity for cutting short the dis- 
cussions in order to meet an inexorable time 
schedule. 


The second day of the 
convention was devoted 
to consideration of the 
Educational Approach to International Prob- 
lems. Six groups discussed respectively the 
following topics under this head: Preschool 
Training and the International Mind, In- 
ternational Education in the Elementary 
School, the Social Studies in the Secondary 
School, International Aspects of Collegiate 


The International 
Relations Program 
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Education, Aims and Methods in Adult Edu- 
cation on International Problems, and Infor- 
mal Education and International Understand- 
ing. 

In each group a number of specialists con- 
tributed the fruits of their experience, and 
discussion followed. At a subsequent general 
meeting, a recorder for each group gave a 
brief but effective summary of the discus- 
sion on each subject. Much of this material 
will be published in the October JOURNAL. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to a 
symposium on the Meeting of Cultures in 
the Pacific Basin, in which the participants 
were Mary E. Woolley; Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt; and George Grafton Wilson, profes- 
sor of international law, Harvard University. 
Dr. Wilson opened the discussion: 


When you are considering the relation of the 
United States and of the other states of the world 
to that area and to that population you have a 
problem that rather staggers the imagination. When 
you think of the cultures of those people with 
which we are particularly concerned this afternoon 
you get also a very great variety of interest, a great 
variety of points of view. The civilizations have 
met from time to time in different parts of the 
world. But the idea that East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet is no longer 
a valid statement, because we are facing the East, 
and we are the frontier which is facing the West. 


President Woolley compared the impact 
of Western civilization on China and on 
Japan, saying in part: 


There have been two distinct tendencies in China. 
One has been to absorb Western culture, to look 
with great admiration upon that which came from 
the West. The other to reject it altogether. A little 
earlier than the progress of this first point of 
view in China, of course, came the extraordinary 
development of Japan, taking from the West so 
many things in such a perfect way that it was al- 
most impossible to distinguish what was manu- 
factured in Japan from what was manufactured in 
the Western world. .. . Japan had a certain quality 
which made it possible for her to take from the 
West without being reduced to quite as chaotic a 
condition as that to which China would be reduced 
under similar circumstances. 
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Dr. Reinhardt, in closing, summarized the 
tentative nature of any discussion of so vast 
a subject: 

I wonder if it isn’t true as yet of the knowl- 
edge of the Occident concerning the Orient, that 
we are more in a state of learning the actual facts 
of things than in being able very much to gen- 


eralize about values, certainly as far as the cultures 
are concerned. 


At a convention where 
every speaker discusses a 
subject with which the As- 
sociation is directly concerned (the penalty of 
adopting so broad and ever-broadening a 
field as education), where every speaker 
brings something new and authoritative, the 
task of selecting ‘outstanding events’ or 
“high lights’ to be reported is well-nigh 
hopeless. 

But among the many elements of the pro- 
gram upon which we may look back with sat- 
isfaction, none more thoroughly fulfilled its 
purpose than the luncheon meeting devoted 
to fellowships. And although it has been 
necessary, in this brief account, to omit men- 
tion of many educators and scholars whose 
names lent distinction to the program, we 
are inclined to dwell a bit on this occasion, 
because it was so peculiarly our own. The 
subject surely is our own—as the report of 
the Fellowships Appeal Committee testified— 
and the speakers were our own, also. After 
Theodora Bosanquet, executive secretary of 
the International Federation of University 
Women, had conveyed the greetings of the 
International Fellowships Award Committee 
of the Federation, Ada L. Comstock, presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, and a former presi- 
dent of the Association, spoke on Fellow- 
ships—a Contribution to Education. She 
stressed the fact that one of the greatest prob- 
lems of education today is not the recruiting 
of students, but the recruiting of enough 
good teachers—and good enough teachers. 
Since society depends on those who give the 


The Fellowships 
Luncheon 
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on-coming generation its idea of the world, 
society must solve the problem of making 
sure that the teaching profession gets its 
share of the ablest and brightest of each 
generation. Dr. Comstock concluded: 


We need a better realization of the sources of 
power and success in the teacher: first, skill and 
pleasure in awakening the powers of the young 
mind; second, understanding of what knowledge is, 
of what the human mind has achieved in the great 
struggle upward. 

The moral is plain. Fellowships will send some 
women away to increase their sense of the im- 
mensity of knowledge, and they will come back 
with their powers and imaginations quickened— 
a gain to themselves, to their students, and to us 
all. By subsidizing the quest for knowledge, you 
are doing one of the greatest things that can be 
done for education. 


Florence R. Sabin, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, for whom one 
of the Association’s fellowships is named, 
spoke on Standards in Research, in part as 
follows: 


I am glad to be able to speak to you today on 
fellowships, for it was through a fellowship that 
I got my first chance. It is easy to speak to this 
Association on standards in research. During the 
first years of the Association, its primary work re- 
lated to standards in education. 

What interesting things fifty years have brought 
us! In medicine, research has developed whole new 
divisions of science, such as bacteriology and im- 
munization, unknown fifty years ago. Today the 
best and ablest of the young students feel that they 
couldn’t be happy unless research were part of 
their lives... . 

Yet, as Flexner has pointed out, there is an 
immense amount of trivial and insignificant re- 
search. This is partly because of the popularity of 
research. One remedy is to see that members of 
boards awarding fellowships have high standards 
as to what constitutes research, and will see that 
awards do not go to women who are only locally 
known, but to those who would be received by any 
school the world over as worth training. 

In the younger women there is today a new 
attitude. They want free competition to win their 
spurs in the world. In medicine, the younger 
women and the best do not want separate women’s 
hospitals, though they are well aware of the high 
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standards maintained by the Women’s Hospital in 
London and by others. But it is a tribute to the 
early women who began the work that the younger 
women are developing a complete lack of self- 
consciousness in taking their part in the work of 
the world. 

Elsewhere in the JOURNAL appears the 
speech of Dr. Jeanne Eder. We wish that 
somehow it were possible to add to the 
printed text the ring of Dr. Eder’s voice, and 
the glow of fine, earnest sincerity which 
animates all she says. 

No better argument for the encouragement 
of research for women could have been found 
than these three speakers, who so well ex- 
emplified in their own persons the value 
of the educative process for which they were 
pleading. iD 


The measures recommended by 
the Committee on Legislation 
for support by the Association 
were, for the most part, items which have 
received the endorsement of the Association 


Legislation 
Endorsed 


for some time past. The convention adopted 
the committee’s recommendations in foto, 


approving support of : 


. Legislation for establishing a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education 

. Adequate appropriations for the Bureau of 
Education 

. Participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 

. Entry of the United States into the League of 
Nations on such terms as will be consistent 
with our constitution 

. Inter-American Arbitration Treaty 

6. Adequate appropriations for the continued de- 
velopment of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Woman’s Bureau, Department of Labor, and 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

. A bill for the extension service of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for maternity and infant wel- 
fare 

. A bill for the substitution of the metric system 
for the English system of weights and meas- 
sures 

. A treaty providing for consultation and con- 
ference in case of threatened war 
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10. A measure for the limitation and reduction of 
land, air and naval armaments by international 
agreement at the General Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1932 


11. Modification of the immigration law concern- 
ing the status of foreign students and teachers 
(a) That the requirements of two years’ 
teaching experience immediately preceding 
entry into this country now required of 
appointees to teaching positions in this 
country be waived 
(b) That bona fide foreign students be 
permitted to change their status in the 
United States to that of teacher 


An item not included in the committee's 
recommendation was endorsed by the con- 
vention on motion of Harlean James, acting 
chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
as follows: 


Legislation to consolidate the copyright acts and 
to permit the United States to enter the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union. 


This item had not been listed by the com- 
mittee, since at the time the committee's re- 
commendations were formulated it was fully 
expected that such legislation would be passed 
before Congress adjourned. 


Five of the items recommended by the 
committee (1-4, and 6) have been part of the 
Association’s legislative program since 1923; 
and 9, 10, and 11 are the only new items. 
At a dinner meeting devoted to discussion 
of the educational program, Miss James ex- 
plained that although the committee recom- 
mended support of legislation establishing a 
federal Department of Education, the com- 
mittee had not worked actively for such a de- 
partment during the past two years. Since 
President Hoover’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Education, of which President 
Woolley is a member, will in all probability 
make recommendations concerning federal 
administration of education, it had seemed 
best to suspend action, pending the com- 
mission’s report. 

A question was raised as to the probability 
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of increasing unemployment among our own 
teachers by the adoption of the proposed leg- 
islation for modifying immigration require- 
ments affecting change of status of teachers 
and students from other countries. It was ex- 
plained that such legislation could not open 
our public schools to foreign-born teachers, 
because of state restrictions; that the number 
affected would be too small to add materially 
to unemployment, being chiefly college teach- 
ers of languages, whose contribution to the 
institutions employing them can scarcely be 
duplicated by native-born Americans. It was 
further stated that the law would probably 
not materially increase the number of for- 
eign teachers entering this country, but would 
relieve some of those who come from a great 
deal of needless inconvenience, and that it 
would be very helpful to foreign students 
who wish to earn some of their expenses 
by teaching—a resource now open to them 
only if they enter the country as teachers, 
with a previous contract to teach. 


The Committee on Membership 
reported that of 125 institutions 
whose applications had been re- 
ceived, 50 were found to meet the 
requirements of the Association for a place 
on the approved list of colleges. By vote of 
the convention, this “birthday cake with 50 
candles” was accepted. The following insti- 
tutions were added to the approved list: 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Alfred University, Alfred, New York 

American University (all degrees except those in 
Political Science), Washington, D.C. 

Berea College (College of Liberal Arts), Berea, 
Kentucky 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 

Centre College, Danville, Kentucky 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 

Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 

Dominican College, San Rafael, California 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois 

Friends University, Wichita, Kansas 


Fifty 
Colleges 
Approved 
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Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

Hendrix-Henderson College, Conway, Arkansas 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York 

Lindenwood College (A.B. and B.S. degrees), St. 
Charles, Missouri 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri 

Municipal University of Wichita (B.A. Liberal 
Arts, B.A. Journalism, B.A. Business Adminis- 
tration, B.A. Education and B.S. degrees), 
Wichita, Kansas 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
New York 

North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 

North Dakota Agricultural College (B.S. in Litera- 
ture and Science, B.S. in Education, and B.S. in 
Home Economics), Fargo, North Dakota 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

University of Hawaii (B.S. degree), Honolulu, 
T.H. 

University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

Whittier College, Whittier, California 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


The inclusion of New York State College 
for Teachers in the list of institutions recom- 
mended for approval was explained by the 
Committee on Membership as follows: 


The Association of American Universities, the 
accepted rating agency of the American Association 
of University Women, does not rate teachers col- 
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leges. The New York State College for Teachers 
requested inspection from this agency as a liberal 
arts college, and approval was granted in 1921. 
Therefore, the Committee on Membership placed 
it on the list of recommended institutions as a 
liberal arts college for the following reasons: 

. It is approved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. 

. It is a liberal arts college in the University 
of the State of New York. 

. It grants the B.A. degree in major subjects 
and not in education, providing 88 per cent 
of its work is in liberal arts. 

. The degrees awarded constitute the duly 
earned degrees of the University of the State 
of New York. 

. It gives graduate work to graduates of lib- 
eral arts colleges in the State of New York, 
awarding the master’s degree under the said 
University of the State of New York. 


. It carries no training in elementary educa- 
tion. 


This statement of explanation was given in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the status of teachers colleges in the 
A.A.U.W. In accordance with the 1929 con- 
vention action, applications from teachers col- 
leges may not be accepted until the Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges furnishes a list 
of institutions which meet their own require- 
ments unconditionally. 

The star was removed from the names of 


the following institutions on the approved 
list: 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see 


University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


These are institutions which had been recog- 
nized by the Southern Association of Col- 
lege women, but had not heretofore fulfilled 
all the requirements of the American As- 
sociation of University Women and were 
therefore accepted on probation. They have 
now met all the conditions for membership. 
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On recommendation of 
the Committee on Mem- 
bership the convention 
voted to rescind the ruling excluding the 
Bachelor of Music degree. Holders of a B.M. 
degree which contains sixty semester hours of 
work which could be credited for the A.B. 
degree (the requirement for all approved 
degrees) are therefore now eligible to na- 
tional membership in the Association. 


Bachelor of Music 
Degree Accepted 


Chaotic conditions resulting from 
Mississippi the injection of politics into the 
Institutions 
Suspended ™anagement of state-supported 

educational institutions in Missis- 
sippi were described in the April JOURNAL 
in Miss Wellington’s department, “News of 
the Colleges.” The Committee on Main- 
taining Standards, after investigating the sit- 
uation, reported to the convention as follows: 


The summary dismissal in June, 1930, by the 
State Board of Trustees of a large proportion of 
the administrative officers and teachers of the 
University of Mississippi and the Mississippi State 
College for Women, without warning, without 
charges, without the opportunity of defence, and 
without action by the administrative head of the 
institution, indicates the entrance of politics into 
higher education in a manner contrary to the 
principles and standards of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. The Association, there- 
fore, under present conditions has no adequate 
guarantee of the maintenance within these institu- 
tions of the educational standards upon which its 
membership is based. The problem of taking suit- 
able action in this situation is the duty of the 
Committee on Maintaining Standards. 

The Committee on Maintaining Standards there- 
fore recommends to the American Association of 
University Women and its Board of Directors, that 
the University of Mississippi and the Mississippi 
State College for Women be placed on probation 
by the American Association of University Women 
for a period of not less than two years. The Com- 
mittee recommends that this action take effect 
September 1, 1931, and that at the end of two 
years from that date the Committee reconsider the 
academic situation of these two member colleges 
of the Association. It is hoped that within two 
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years conditions will so have changed that there 
will then be that security of educational standards 
which will make possible the retention of these two 
colleges within the membership of the Associa- 
tion. 


The recommendations of the committee 
were unanimqusly approved by the conven- 
tion. 


The routine of reports at the 


Fellowships business sessions on the last 


~— day of the convention was con- 
siderably enlivened by the graphic form in 
which the progress of the Fellowship Fund 
campaign was presented. On the platform 
stood a large map of the United States, and 
each unit chairman, as she made her report, 
pinned to the large map a section represent- 
ing the territory covered by her unit. Each 
unit’s piece in the big map puzzle was colored, 
yellow for the international fellowships, red 
for national, and blue for those as yet un- 
designated. This geographical review fur- 
nished a vivid reminder of the wide areas 
engaged in the campaign, and the reports, 
as one after another showed 100 per cent 
branch participation, gave evidence of the 
solidarity of the Association in its support 
of this project. 


No account of the conven- 
tion would be complete with- 
out some tribute to the contri- 
bution of the forty foreign delegates from the 
International Federation of University Wom- 
en Council meeting. They came not only 
from the larger and better-known countries, 
whose representatives more often visit these 
shores, but also from Iceland (where the 
Federation numbers in its twelve members 
100 per cent of the university women of the 


Our Foreign 
Guests 
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nation), Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estho- 
nia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The 
presence of these guests, their interest in all 
that took place, and particularly in these meet- 
ings as a demonstration of American efh- 
ciency in organization, gave us pause, and 
led us to examine our procedures with a 
more detached and critical viewpoint. Many 
of the foreign delegates were especially in- 
terested in our conference and group discus- 
sion methods, and hoped to try them out in 
their own meetings at home. 

Perhaps the presence of these interested 
observers had a salutary effect on our own 
conduct, for one delegate exclaimed, “Oh, 
you American women are so different from 
what we in our country thought! I shall go 
home and tell everyone, everyone!’ Another 
said regretfully, “This visit has given me 
enough for a lifetime—and I have only half 
a lifetime before me!” 

To the historical pageant the visitors 
from foreign lands lent an unforgettable 
touch. When Dr. Cullis and President Wool- 
ley, flanked by the prim little group of 
“founders” and the actors in the other epi- 


sodes, received these representatives of uni- 
versity women the world over—as the color- 
ful procession took their places, gorgeous 
doctor’s robes and sober lawyer's gowns 


mingling with quaint embroidered peasant 
costumes—there came to the onlookers a 
new sense of the strong current which is 
bringing trained women the world over to- 
gether in a common cause. As we watched the 
fine faces—all full of strength and character 
—we were moved to echo the thought of 
one of the foreign delegates who had said, 
“Only to have seen the faces of these women 
—that would have been enough.” 
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HEADQUARTERS OFFICE REPORT 


On April 1, 1931, the total 

number of paid up national 

members of the association was 36,818. 
Details of the Association’s growth in the 


past two years may best be set forth in sta- 
tistical form. 


Membership 


Numoper or New Brancues 








Torat Numser or Brancues 








Section 

1929 1931 1929 
NortH ATLANTIC 17 20 77 
SoutH ATLANTIC 9 13 58 
NortHeastT CENTRAL II 20 95 
SouTHEAST CENTRAL 4 6 27 
NortHwest CenTRAL 7 10 46 
SourHwesT CENTRAL 24 16 81 
Rocxy MounTAIN 3 I 15 
Nortu Paciric 2 9 29 
Sout Paciric 5 5 35 

82 100 463 


GeneRAL Mrmpers 


State Divisions: 


Number formed since April, 1929.......... 2 
Total number of State Divisions........... 39 
Eight states having largest number of 
branches: 
SEE conn ctucvesecearincwen 28 
Ri hose ck ke bkbeteenemiveniidl 26 
SE: ass Ss ctaseccuseakweennun 25 
ER dcwas Sab cue nwowateekalahe 25 
Re re ere rere 24 
i BE boss en dnweckaneeseun 23 
To RR, ois ns onesie Semnnawn 22 
ee . Seeccace cscs aaeme ned 22 
Five states having largest number of na- 


tional members: 


Be 3,211 
ee 2,254 
9 NN COS oc csadesdvewwawaer 2,233 
Be boas ou ha ois Komenewed 2,173 
i: ME ac cctussaewecae de 1,619 


Five branches having largest number of na- 
tional members: 


> | re 919 


2. Boston, Massachusetts .......... 702 
3. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ......591 
4. Los Angeles, California ..... .467 
5. New York City, New York ..... 467 


MEMBERSHIP, 1929-31 





Torat Numer or Mempers 








1931 1929 1931 
96 6,700 8, 655 
69 2, 460 3,410 

113 6, 228 7,622 
32 1,069 1,360 
55 2,828 3, 190 
96 3,311 4, 136 
16 776 1,038 
36 1,689 2, 206 
38 2,915 3,659 

551 27,976 35,276 

T, 443 1,542 
Tora 


29, 419 36, 818 


Section with the largest number of general 
members: 


North Atlantic 


State with largest number of general mem- 
bers: 
New York 


Section with the largest number of new 
branches: 


North Atlantic ... 
Northeast Central 


. 20 
20 


State with largest number of new branches: 
Ohio 
Corporate members: 
Recognized colleges on approved list.185* 


Number of corporate members paying 
dues 


ee eee eee eee eee eres eeeeeeee 


ee 





* T'us figure docs not include the 50 institutions 
appre ved by vote of tne 1931 Convention. 
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Circulation of JOURNAL 


1929-30 
June, 1929 
October, 1929 
January, 1930 
April, 1930 


June, 1930 
October, 1930 
January 1931 
April, 1931 


This growth in 
membership has 
meant that in- 
creasingly heavy 
duties are carried by the Headquarters staff. 
The secretarial work of the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards and the Committee on 
Membership has now been concentrated at 
national Headquarters, a change which has 
greatly facilitated their work. 

The following activities are now being 
carried on in the Headquarters Office under 
the direction of the Headquarters Secretary: 


Work of the 
Headquarters Office 


1. General correspondence 
2. Correspondence with 
branches concerning: 
(1) Organization 
(2) Membership 
3. Work for committees 
(1) Mimeographing 
(2) Reporting of meetings 
4. Publication of pamphlets on organization ac- 
tivities: 
(1) What Does the A.A.U.W. Do? 
(2) International Federation of University 
Women 
(3) History of the A.A.U.W. 
(4) Fellowships of the American Association 
of University Women 
(5) Information on Membership for Colleges 
and Universities 
(6) Eligibility and Membership Rulings 
(7) Your Degree Opens the Door of the 
AAU.W. 
(8) International Clubhouses and Hotels 
(9) Universities and Colleges Accredited 
5. Editing the MONTH’s WorK 
6. Publication of the JoURNAL 


sections, states and 
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7. Assisting in campaign for the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund 
(1) Arranging speaking tours 
(2) Correspondence 
(3) Printing 

. Correspondence and secretarial work for Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards and Committee 
on Membership 

. Planning agenda and taking minutes of meet- 
ings of Board of Directors 

. Plans and arrangements for the convention 

. Supervision Headquarters Building 

BELLE RANKIN 


Headquarters Secretary 


EDUCATION OFFICE REPORT 


The Association, in ful- 
fillment of the purpose for 
which it was inaugurated and 
developed, has attained a place as a recog- 
nized spokesman in the promotion and main- 
tenance of high educational standards. Epi- 
sodes marking our progress are too numer- 
ous to mention here, but at least four recent 
objective testimonies to our present status 
should be mentioned. The Biennial Survey 
of Education for 1928-30 of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior comments on five 
of our contributions to higher education and 
on our position as a national constructive 
force in this field. In Alumni and Adult 
Education, the report of a survey made by 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion under the auspices of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, we are commended for our pioneer 
beginnings and present program in adult edu- 
cation, with the further statement that “the 
practical suggestions offered may be of great 
value to those organizing any alumni study 
group.” Further evidence of achievement may 
be seen in the convention educational pro- 
gram—its scope, and character, the renown 
of the participants, as well as the unusual 
number and prominence of our visitors; and 
in the co-operative study of changes and ex- 
periments of 315 liberal arts colleges. 


Recognition of 
Our Progress 
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The Program.—tin lo- 
cal communities col- 
lege women have been 
alert in the improvement 
of educational conditions—the only true in- 
terpretation of their raison d’étre as members 
of this Association. Since the last Biennial 
there has been a definite effort on our part to 
aid in the improvement of state and branch 
program-making, to stimulate and increase 
the efficiency of adult study groups in the 
most important phases of education, and to 
give suggestions and encouragement to the 
undertaking of educational activities in com- 
munities. 


Educational 
Activities of States 
and Branches 


Bulletin VII containing suggested pro- 
grams for the year’s work in branches has 
been popular. In the last two years 1614 
copies were distributed. A total of 674 branch 
meetings devoted to education have been re- 
ported during the past two years. There is 
further evidence that many branches have 
greatly improved their programs for the 
monthly meetings with the realization of the 
importance of worth-while programs in in- 
creasing membership, arousing interest, and 
stimulating activity. The program must be the 
major concern of every member and should 
be conceived as the life-giving frame of each 
unit in this assocfation if it is to grow. 

Adult Education in Study Groups.—Adult 
education study groups have increased in 
numbers, in character, and in scope. Let me 
repeat that we are credited as the pioneer in 
this all-important and popular field of edu- 
cation, and our materials are referred to as 
the prototype of all that may come in the 
development of alumni education. We have 
extended the offerings in parental education 
to include material for parents of older off- 
spring and for those who are not parents but 
who are seeking cultural self-development 
along educational lines. Our materials are 
revised annually and new ones added; they 
are prepared by experts with care and for a 
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selected group; namely, college women. We 
have reason to be proud of them and we wish 
you to be. 

To cite only a few instances, excellent 
study group work is being carried on in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Portland, Oregon; 
Omaha, Nebraska. Unusual innovations in 
study groups may be found in Syracuse, New 
York; Monmouth County, New Jersey; Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
and Knoxville, Tennessee. Poughkeepsie, 
New York, co-operates with the New York 
State Education Department in “training 
courses for lay leaders.” Members of the Seat- 
tle Branch co-operate in the Seattle Council 
of Pre-School Associations which sponsors 
forty study groups on the preschool child. 

Community Educational Activities.—In the 
foreword of the report of the Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Branch, The Children’s Community, 
published by Headquarters as an account of 
an outstanding communal educational activ- 
ity, the David Starr Jordan dictum is quoted: 
“Wisdom is knowing what to do next; virtue 
is doing it.” In this we have the challenging 
purpose of study group and communal edu- 
cational work; both should be glorified to 
major activity program provisions in each 
branch. It is our hope that state and branch 
members will become increasingly aware of 
the relationship and need of study group and 
communal educational activity work in the 
interpretation of our purpose as an educa- 
tional organization. 

Reports during the past two years show 
that branches have promoted 575 valuable 
communal educational activities; many co- 
operated with local agencies in communal 
ventures. A report such as this can give no 
adequate notion of the number and variety 
of these. Some noteworthy samplings fol- 
low: 


The contributions of the Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and Washington, D.C., Branches to 
aid scientific educational work 
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The leadership in radio education exemplified 
in the branches in Omaha, Nebraska; Au- 
burn, Alabama; and Portland, Oregon 

The adult education facilities survey of the 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Branch 

The excellent rural educational work 
furthered by the branches in San Antonio, 
Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Manhattan, 
Kansas 

Co-operation in an open forum on parental 
education, conducted as a city-wide pro- 
gram, in Fresno, California 

The full and varied program of the Portland, 
Oregon, Branch which includes among 
other provisions conferences on child de- 
velopment, and character education exhi- 
bits 

A rest camp for mothers in Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

The unusual nursery schools in Berkeley, 
California; Jackson, Mississippi; Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; Birmingham, Michigan 

The play yard equipment study in Marshall- 
town, Iowa 

The New Orleans study of the length of the 
elementary public school day in the United 
States, and what is done with pupils in 
bad weather 


There are at least two activities that should 
be incorporated annually in all branches: 
the playthings exhibit and the collegiate 
information service. There have been 46 toy 
exhibits since the last convention which have 
had admirably selected and arranged play- 
things conducive to child development at 
varying age levels, together with books, mu- 
sic, clothing, literature for parents, et cetera. 
Some 179 collegiate advisory and information 
services have been offered by branches since 
September, 1929. These have included the 
consideration of three major problems: the 
value of a college education, who should go 
to college, and which college. Unusual colle- 
giate guidance programs have been reported 
by the branches of Jackson, Michigan; Bir- 
mingham, Michigan; Bradford, Pennsyl- 
vania; Anniston, Alabama. Other commend- 
abie and varied ventures in this field have 
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been carried on in Syracuse and Buffalo, New 
York; Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Madison, New Jersey; Durham, North 
Carolina; Spokane, Washington; Omaha, 
Nebraska; and Kansas City, Missouri. 

Many of the state divisions have excellent 
programs of activity to improve state edu- 
cational conditions. The state educational 
program requires the concerted efforts of all 
of our members in each state, and should be 
one of constructive articulation and activity 
based upon a survey of educational needs, as 
in Minnesota, Vermont, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, New Hampshire, and 
Georgia. The program for the improvement 
of rural schools by intelligent urban people, 
as outlined by the chairman of the Rural Edu- 
cation Committee of the Minnesota Division, 
is one of the most dynamic and worth-while 
procedures yet outlined. The Vermont State 
Division has admirably continued its inter- 


Texas, 


ests and activity in the improvement of rural 
education, as well as its annual college week 
for all college women of Vermont—held for 
the seventh time in June of this year. Michi- 
gan has sponsored institutes for study group 
leaders, a state toy exhibit, and a collegiate 
guidance service. New Jersey conducted a 
study of the factors determining the choice of 
a college and the preparation of young 
women students of the state. Washington is 
planning a state vocational guidance service 
which will include information regarding 
college requirements, scholarships, et cetera. 
New Hampshire has a vocational guidance 
service for eighth grade and high school grad- 
uates. 

In January, 1930, a 
printed leaflet was pre- 
pared outlining the 
work of the Research In- 
formation Service in Secondary and Colle- 
giate Education at Headquarters. Before de- 
fining this work, a survey was made by ques- 


Information Service 
in Secondary and 
Collegiate Education 
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tionnaire of the information services in secon- 
dary and collegiate education offered by 
thirty-five other organizations, and our serv- 
ices were outlined to supplement rather than 
to overlap these. In order to have material 
available for answering inquiries, and for 
other purposes, work has gone forward in 
assembling and indexing books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and newspaper clippings. A 
rather comprehensive library of material has 
been gathered together, so that it is seldom 
necessary to go outside the building for data 
with which to answer requests. The number 
of inquiries has increased materially, espe- 
cially in the field of collegiate education. 

In an endeavor to encourage one of the 
most needed community activities in the na- 
ture of advisory work with high school pupils, 
several pages of suggestions for branch ac- 
tivity in this field were prepared and were dis- 
tributed by the Educational Office. These sug- 
gestions were later supplemented by mimeo- 
graphed material showing the high school 
advisory activities of numerous branches as 
revealed in newspaper clippings, reports, and 
programs. 

Two study course syllabi in collegiate edu- 
cation have been prepared and are used by 
our branches: The Student Goes to College, 
covering such topics as the choice of a col- 
lege, who should go to college, financing a 
college education, the value of a college edu- 
cation; and Newer Aspects of Collegiate Edu- 
cation. The latter has been sent upon request 
to a number of college faculties, among oth- 
ers, who are studying changes in anticipation 
of reorganizations in their own institutions. 
This syllabus was excellently recommended 
by the American Library Association as an 
adult education study outline of worth to 
college faculties, alumni, and similar groups. 

A growing interest in collegiate education 
is shown by the increasing number of re- 
quests for information in this field, and 
numerous lists of references have been pre- 
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pared in answer to these requests, on the 
following topics: 
Honors Courses 


Occupations and Interests of College Women 

Women in Science 

Women in Educational Administration 

Alumni Education 

Entrance Requirements 

Housing of Students at College 

Vocational Guidance in Colleges 

Junior Colleges 

Orientation and Adjustment of the College 
Student 


College Teaching Methods 
Clothes for the College Girl 


Two related, but distinct, studies 
engaging our efforts in the past 
one and a half years are the outgrowth of a 
national need in higher education, and are 
consistent with our interests as college 
women. The liberal arts college has been 
changing as a result of experimentation with 
what could be done in better providing for 
the “intellectual life.” Sporadic reports have 
been published, but so far no one has made 
a comprehensive, systematic study of the 
newer trends; consequently sufficient data 
have not been available for forming judg- 
ments as to the worth of the new ventures. 
The two studies initiated by us furnish the 
most authoritative basis yet provided in esti- 
mating the progress made in the improve- 
ment of American liberal arts education. 
These studies have gained recognition for 
the Association as a constructive force in the 
field of education and will furnish not only 
those directly concerned with liberal arts edu- 
cation, but our own adult education program, 
with a wealth of new material. 

The first of these studies was a catalog 
study showing tendencies, innovations, and 
experiments in thirty-six of our colleges with 
traditional offerings in liberal arts education. 
Twelve women’s colleges, twelve men’s col- 
leges, and twelve coeducational colleges were 
studied comparatively in respect to innova- 


Research 
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tions in entrance requirements, units of 
courses required without option, units re- 
quired for the major, comprehensive exami- 
nations, honors courses, orientation courses, 
et cetera. This was valuable, but more infor- 
mation was needed as to the reasons for 
change and the institution’s estimate of the 
results either achieved or hoped for. 

A national co-operative program of stock- 
taking and pooling of experiences relating to 
current changes and experiments in liberal 
arts colleges along the lines of the care and 
direction of students, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, organization and administration was 
then undertaken, as described in the January 
JouRNAL. Three hundred and fifteen colleges 
of liberal arts on our list and that of the 
Association of American Universities in the 
nine geographical regions corresponding to 
our sections were willing participants, and 
seventy-eight colleges contributed to the ex- 
penses of the study. The undertaking has 
been stupendous, but these evidences of co- 
operation gave us courage to carry on in 
the knowledge that the study was considered 
needed and valuable. The results will assist 
all institutions to know, and thus profit by, 
the experiences of all other institutions in 
improving liberal arts education. A summary 
of the results thus far attained is given in 
Dean Boucher’s paper, published elsewhere 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

The McHale Vocational Interest Test for 
Liberal Arts College Women, which has the 
distinction of being the first and still the most 
objective psychological test in this field, has 
been further refined in respect to validity 
and reliability of prediction and published as 
a new edition. The first edition was published 
by Goucher College. 

The Washington Child Research Center, 
established in 1928 through the joint efforts 
of eight groups, including this Association, 
has afforded us the opportunity for funda- 
mental research in parental education and 
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child development, as well as participation in 
the direction of the center as a member of 
the executive committee and the Psychological 
Colloquium of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Washington, D.C. 

The research necessary for the publication 
of three new sets of guidance materials has 
been an important part of our work. The Pre- 
school Child, by Nell Boyd Taylor, and Pre- 
Adolescence: Its Development and Adjust- 
ments, by Dr. Kathryn McHale, were pub- 
lished in 1930. 

The Infant, by Dr. Kathryn McHale and 
Dr. Elizabeth Moore Manwell, has just been 
published, as announced in the April Jour- 
NAL. 

A research study is under way on the abil- 
ity of college-trained parents to keep records 
on child development. The subjects are 
twenty-five mothers enrolled in two pre- 
school study groups conducted by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Moore Manwell, and meeting weekly 
since November 1, 1930. Members of the 
groups have been given instruction sheets 
and three record forms—Record of Occasions 
of Child’s Crying, Record of Child’s Re- 
sponse to New Foods, and Record of Child's 
Initial Social Contacts. With suggestions by 
parents for improvement of the records, it is 
planned to work out reliable record forms 
which can be used in other study groups. 
The data are being gathered and analyzed 
at present, and it is hoped that the material 
will justify publication. 

Besides the extensive service involved in 
our co-operative relation with other agen- 
cies, the Educational Office has assisted four- 
teen colleges over many months in specific 
studies of their institutions, such as admis- 
sion work, personnel guidance, and curricula 
changes. We are constantly called upon for 
interviews and consultations on various 
phases of education by institutions and indi- 
viduals. The Teacher Aid and Parent Guid- 
ance Course: A Talking Picture Presentation 
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of Leading Authorities in Education, was ar- 
ranged for the Electrical Research Products 
Company and will be used throughout the 
United States. 


The demands from our units, 
individual members, _ institu- 
tions, organizations, and non-members for 
publications have increased. 

The following represent the publications 
of the Educational Office since the last Bien- 
nial: 


Publications 


1929-1931 
Guidance Materials for Study Groups: 


I. How Children Build Habits 
Fourth edition, first printing 
V. The Preschool Child 
VI. Pre-Adolescence: Its Development and 
Adjustments 


VII. The Infant 


Bulletins: 


I. List of Publications 
II. State Facilities for Traveling Library 


Service 
Suggestions to 
Chairmen 
IV. Traveling Library Books and Pamphlets 
Vv. A Manual for Study Group Leaders 
VI. List of Reference Pamphlets 
VII. Programs for Branch Meetings 
VIII. Toy Exhibits 


Ill. Branch Educational 


Leaflets: 
Educational Office 
Research Information Service 


Outlines, Lists, and Questionnaires: 


Activities of University Women in the 
United States 

Progressive Schools 

The Farm Child 

Youth: Its Meaning, Genesis, and Ap- 
praisal 

Newer Aspects of Collegiate Educatios 

The Student Goes to College 

Adult Education 

Trends in Modern Education 

Community Activities 

Problems Conditioning the Work of Uni- 
versity Women 
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New Facts 
Women 

Physical 

Mental 
Women and Investments 
Women and the Law 
Fine Arts 

Drama 

Architecture 

Literature 


in Hygiene for College 


Reprints: 


College Entrance Requirements 

College Ventures in the Promotion of 
Intellectual Life of Students 

The Right Toy for the Young Child 

The National Program 

The Children’s Community 

Some Factors in Academic Freedom 

Special Education Parents 
Teachers 

Understanding the Adolescent 

What Do We Know About Women’s 
College Athletics? 


for and 


Charts: 


Information and Advisory Services in 
Secondary and Collegiate Education 

Changes in Men’s Colleges 

Changes in Women’s Colleges 

Changes in Coeducational Colleges 


Vocational Interest Test for College Women 


There is before us a double 
challenge in the knowledge that 
there is no other woman’s organization with 
such high educational standards for member- 
ship, and no other dedicated to so funda- 
mental a purpose as the improvement of 
education. We need to grow more unifiedly 
emotional over the realization of the possi- 
bilities that these facts present before the 
threshold of the promised land of education 
is effectively crossed. The challenge is yours! 

KATHRYN MCHALE 
Executive and 
Educational Secretary 


Conclusion 


*By action of the Board of Directors, Dr. 
McHale’s title has been changed, since this re- 
port was presented at the convention, to Director. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 

REPORT 
The past two years have seen 
developments in both the content 
and the form of the international 
relations study program. Four of the older 
courses were consolidated into two, and two 
new courses have been added for groups 
ready to take up more advanced study proj- 
ects. Another advanced course, on India, is 
to be ready for the study groups for 1931- 
32. A pamphlet, Definitions of the Monroe 
Doctrine, was printed in the summer of 1929 
and revised a year later. The Handbook for 
Leaders has been revised and is now dis- 
tributed to all international relations chair- 
men without charge, together with the leaflet 
on the International Relations Program which 
was printed in 1930. The guidance materials 
for international relations study groups now 
obtainable from national Headquarters are as 
follows: 


Study 


Program 


Handbook for Leaders 

European Diplomacy 

Foreign Policy of the United States 

International Economics 

International Politics (printed) 

Mexico 

Pan American Policies and Problems 

Problems of the Pacific 

Public Opinion and International Relations 

Russia 

Definitions of the Monroe Doctrine 

Leaflet on the International Relations Pro- 
gram 


In 1929-30, 204 branches reported study 
groups on international relations. For 1930- 
31, the number is 244. During this period the 
international relations committees in the 
branches have extended their activities into 
the communities, in many cases seeking out 
the tasks not already undertaken by other 
groups, and evolving new methods of awak- 
ening an international consciousness. Among 
the community activities reported to the In- 
ternational Relations Office may be men- 
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tioned co-operation with the social science 
departments and international relations clubs 
in local schools and colleges, sponsoring pub- 
lic lectures, putting on exhibits, extending 
hospitality to foreign students, exchange 
teachers, and visitors, membership in joint 
councils on international affairs, participation 
in the newspaper survey, and work for inter- 
national fellowships. One hundred eighty-five 
branches have engaged in some such activity 
during the year 1930-31. 

The International Relations Office has pro- 
vided suggestions for branch programs each 
year. Since 1929 the following subjects have 
been covered by the international part of 
Bulletin VII: 


Domestic Questions and International Rela- 
tions 

Foreign Policy of the Hoover Administration 

Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Contemporary 
Politics 

Peace Agencies in the World Today 

European Foreign Policies 

International Educational Relations 

Activities of University Women Abroad 


From time to time the International Re- 
lations Office has provided special outlines 
and bibliographies on subjects not included in 
the regular study course, and is always ready 
to act as an intermediary in obtaining material 
published by other organizations for the 
members and branches that ask for it. 


Newspaper Survey.—About fifty 
branches have participated in 
the newspaper survey, begun in 
1929, which was undertaken with a two-fold 
purpose—first, to obtain authoritative infor- 
mation on which to base judgments as to 
public opinion concerning foreign affairs in 
the United States; and second, to find out in 
each of the communities studied how far the 
local press is providing adequate information 
about international situations. The reports 
are now being compiled, and the study prom- 


Special 


Projects 
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ises to be one of even more significance than 
was attached to it in the beginning. It will 
be particularly useful as an experiment in the 
technique of studying public opinion on ques- 
tions of current interest. The final report will 
be ready in the autumn. 

Children’s Education and Peace.—In 1929 
the Board of Directors, the Educational Poli- 
cies Committee, and the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations approved the project of 
co-ordinating the Educational and Interna- 
tional Departments of the Association more 
closely through a study of the problem of 
education for peace. The most important 
single step in this work of co-ordination was 
to prepare for the group discussions on the 
Educational Approach to. International Prob- 
lems held during the convention. Over the 
two-year period the International Relations 
Office has been collecting material on the 
subject, and is now able to assist members 
and branches in search of guidance. In work- 
ing on this project, the International Rela- 
tions Office has had the co-operation of many 
organizations which are working on specific 
aspects of the problem and, in turn, has co- 
operated with them in their projects. 

A number of the branches have shown a 
considerable interest in this development of 
the international relations program, as evi- 
denced by their reports on community activi- 
ties. The field is a broad one and one in 
which comparatively few organizations and 
individuals have begun to work. Its, as well, 
one in which the American Association of 
University Women is particularly well able 
to make a significant contribution. 


The most active international 
item on the Legislative Program 
of the Association has been the 
proposal for accession of the United States 
to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. This Association has joined with the 
others in the National World Court Com- 


Legislative 
Program 
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mittee in passing resolutions, writing letters, 
and circulating petitions in an effort to have 
the Protocols ratified by the Senate. The work 
of reaching the branches in connection with 
these campaigns has been carried on by the 
International Relations Office for the national 
Legislative Committee. 


The most important 
piece of work which the 
International Relations 
Office performed in con- 
nection with the Federation was to co-ordi- 
nate the arrangements for the Sixteenth 
Council Meeting, held at Wellesley College 
April 2 to 6. The interest in and prepara- 
tions for this meeting were widespread. The 
sessions of the Council were held at Welles- 
ley College on the invitation of the Presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees. The New York 
Branch entertained the Council members 
from the time of their arrival on March 27 
until the first of April, when they departed 
for Wellesley. They visited New Haven en 
route, being entertained there by the New 
Haven Branch. Following the council meet- 
ing they were cared for by the Boston Branch 
in order that they might take part in the 
Convention of the American Association of 
University Women. The Providence Branch 
arranged for their entertainment on their way 
back to New York. In each of the communi- 
ties where the Council was entertained, edu- 
cational institutions co-operated splendidly. 
The International Relations Office co- 
operated in furthering the projects of the 
Federation over the two-year period ; assisting 
with travel and study plans of individuals, 
providing information about exchanges, and 
acting as intermediary between the commit- 
tees of the International Federation and their 
counterparts in the American Association. 
The American Association adopted the 
recommendations of the Geneva Conference 
concerning representations to be made to the 


International 
Federation of 
University Women 
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various governments about the nationality of 
married women in connection with the Codi- 
fication Conference at The Hague in March, 
1930. Together with other women’s organi- 
zations in the United States, this Association 
was instrumental in obtaining the appoint- 
ment of two women on the American dele- 
zation to The Hague, one as an official repre- 
sentative and the other as a technical advisor. 


Committee on Selections for Ox- 
ford—In 1930 the Commit- 
tee considered the applications of 
seventeen American women for admission to 
Oxford University as senior students. Eight 
of these were recommended, and six were ac- 
cepted by the women’s colleges at Oxford. 
In 1931, nine women applied and six were 
recommended. We shall not know until the 
summer how many of those recommended 
will be accepted by the women’s colleges. 
The Committee takes some satisfaction in the 
steady improvement in the quality of the 
applicants. It would like to see the establish- 
ment of scholarships for American women at 
Oxford, since frequently the most capable 
students who apply are finally unable to take 
advantage of the opportunity to study at Ox- 
ford on account of financial limitations. 

Summer Course for American Women.— 
Preparations are under way for a vacation 
course for American Women at Oxford Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1932. Further in- 
formation will be supplied through the pub- 
lications of the Association as it becomes 
available. 


Oxford 
University 


Co-operation with other or- 
Co-operation 


With Other 


Organizations 


ganizations takes various 
forms—exchange of informa- 
tion, interchange and distri- 
bution of publications, and participation in 
meetings and programs. The list of organi- 
zations with which the International Rela- 
tions Office has worked in the past two years 


is a long one: The American Foundation, 
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Campfire Girls, Committee for the Modifica- 
tion of the Immigration Law as it affects For- 
eign Professors, Committee for the Celebra- 
tion of the Tenth Anniversary of the League 
of Nations’ Cooperating Committee on 
Naval Disarmament, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Institute of Pacific Relations, Institute 
of International Education, League of Na- 
tions Association, National League of 
Women Voters, National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, National World Court Com- 
mittee, National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, National Student Federation of 
America, Pan American Union, The Ameri- 
can Community, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom (Pennsylvania 
Branch), and World Peace Posters Incor- 
porated. 


The records kept in the 
International Relations Of- 
fice are improving steadily, because of the 
co-operation of the thirty-three state chair- 
men. Perhaps one of the most important ad- 
ministrative achievements of the period since 
1929 has been the co-ordination of the work 
of sectional, state, and branch international 
relations chairmen. In 1929-30 there were 
448 branch chairmen, and 459 in 1930-31. 

Information about study and travel abroad 
is continually being sent out from the Office. 


Administration 


The names of the foreign women studying in 
the United States on fellowships and scholar- 
ships werg collected and sent out to the 
branches located nearby. In many cases, we 
have received reports of the entertainment of 
these women by the branches. 

A number of foreign women have been 
guests at the National Clubhouse, and ar- 
rangements were made for some of the Coun- 
cil members to stay there following the 
Wellesley and Boston meetings. 


ESTHER CAUKIN 


International Relations 
Secretary 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Dr. McHale Becomes Director.—By ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors, Dr. Kathryn 
McHale’s title, previously Executive, and 
Educational Secretary, has been changed to 
Director of the Association. No change in 
Dr. McHale’s duties is involved, the new 
title having been chosen simply to express 
more clearly the co-ordinating and executive 
character of the office she holds. 


Use the Washington Clubhouse.—Mem- 
bers of the Association and their friends who 
are to be in Washington this summer should 
plan to avail themselves of the privileges of 
the National Clubhouse. 

Every national member, and also every 
associate member who was affiliated with 
the Association between 1923 and 1926, is 
entitled is use the cubhouse and to put up 
friends there. Prices of rooms at the club- 
house range from $2.00 to $3.50 for single 
rooms, and from $5.00 to $6.00 for double 
rooms, rates considerably lower than at the 
better hotels. Excellent dining-room service 
is available both for meals and for afternoon 
tea. The location is convenient and the at- 
mosphere friendly, and the clubhouse offers 
a pleasant place for meeting and entertaining 
friends. 

Reservations for rooms should be made in 
advance. Non-resident members who use the 
dining-room and lounge facilities are re- 
quested to register at the office. 


The Paris Club.—The American Univer- 
sity Women’s Club in Paris also offers privi- 
leges to members of the Association. 

During the summer, when the students are 
away, the members of the American Associa- 
tion are welcome to guest priviliges for two 
wecks. Those who wish a longer stay may 
become Clubhouse members on the payment 
of the modest membership dues. 


The Club has been entirely renovated and 
an elevator installed. There is running hot 
and cold water in every bedroom. The dining- 
room now opens onto a charming terrace and 
there are several new parlors and reception 
rooms. Tea is served in the beautiful old 
garden every afternoon. The Club is a charm- 
ing place for a sojourn in the heart of Old 
Paris. 

For information and reservations address 
The Director, 4 Rue de Chevruse, Paris, VI. 


New Branches.—Since the January issue 
of the JOURNAL, the new branches listed 
below have been recognized, making a total 


of 557 branches. 


ALABAMA OHIO 

Troy Delaware 
FLORIDA Dover 

Ocala OKLAHOMA 

Sanford Durant 
GEORGIA Guthrie 

Bainbridge OREGON 
INDIANA Bend 

Valparaiso Forest Grove 
KENTUCKY SouTH CAROLINA 

Richmond Anderson 
MAINE Newberry 

Brunswick SouTH Dakota 
MASSACHUSETTS Brookings 

Salem Spink County 
MICHIGAN Texas 

Grand Rapids si 

Mission 
Muskegon 
Nacogdoches 

MISSISSIPPI 

Starksville eo 
MONTANA vo 

Dillon Winchester 
New HAMPSHIRE West VIRGINIA 

Berlin Grafton 
New YorK Weston 

Long Island WISCONSIN 


Richfield Springs 


Walworth County 


Convention Proceedings.—Orders for 
the Proceedings of the Boston Convention 
should be placed immediately with the Head- 
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quarters Secretary, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The Proceedings this year 
will be of unusual interest, since the discus- 
sions covered so wide a field, and papers 
were in each case given by an authority of 
national reputation on the subject under dis- 
cussion. The Proceedings, with a complete 
record of addresses, discussions, and reports, 
will be ready early in June. Price, $1.00. 


The Next Convention.—The 1933 con- 
vention will be held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Since the last three national conven- 
tions have been held in the South and East, 
it is particularly fitting that the Association 


should accept the invitation of the Minne- 
apolis Branch—which was extended as far 
back as 1929. 


Austrian Federation Summer Course, 
1932.—A summer course on Austrian cul- 
ture, designed particularly for Americans, is 
being planned for 1932 by the Austrian Fed- 
eration of University Women. The course 
will be given at Schallaburg Castle, near 
Vienna. The charges will be figured on a 
cost basis, allowing only 2 per cent of profit, 
which will be turned over to the international 
fellowship fund or to a fund for establishing 
an international clubhouse in Vienna. 


THE FELLOWSHIP CRUSADE 


To the Members of the Association: 

Our much-anticipated Semi-Centennial has 
now become a matter of history. I am sure 
that in hospitality, interest and inspiration, it 
more than fulfilled our expectations. A great 
impetus was given to our whole program. 

In our Fellowship Crusade, all energy this 
year had been directed toward 100 per cent 
branch participation. In a year of general de- 
pression that was a more difficult goal to ac- 
complish than might at first be realized, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that in 1929-30 
only 299 branches out of the possible 516 
had contributed. 

However, due to the devoted efforts of 
many fellowship chairmen and others, the re- 
port revealed that 20 of the 22 units had 
reached the 100 per cent goal; and in the 
other two units, which contained a total of 
93 branches, only 7 branches had not con- 
tributed. I know everyone will agree it is a 
noble achievement. 


The Connecticut-Rhode Island Unit an- 
nounced the name and designation of their 
fellowship—The Alice Hamilton Interna- 
tional Research Fellowship. And as a happy 
climax at the end of the business sessions of 
the convention came the announcement that 
the North New England unit had named its 
fellowship in honor of president Mary E. 
Woolley. 

Having accomplished this happy result for 
our Fiftieth Anniversary, with renewed de- 
votion and ever-growing enthusiasm we will 
proceed with our Fellowship Crusade and 
will hope two years from this spring at our 
next national convention, to have reached the 
half-way mark. So let us, as we momentarily 
take just pride in our recent accomplishment, 
accept as our future challenge—HALF A MIL- 
LION DOLLARS BY 1933. 

DorotHy B. ATKINSON 
Chairman, National Fellowship 
A ppeal Committee 
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Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Funps Recetvep By NATIONAL 
Enpow- TREASURER, APRIL 30, 1931 
Unit NAME OF FELLOWSHIP DegsIGNATION MENT : 30, 193 


Goat Items by designation Total 


Greater Boston International |$30,000 | Intern’l. 5, 591.15 5,591.15 
Connecticut-Rhode Island Alice Hamilton International | 30,000 | Intern'l. 3,611.81 3,611.81 
State Division 


North New England Unit (ex- | Mary E. Woolley Undesignated Nat'l. 108.67 
clusive of Greater Boston) Intern'l. 438.68 


Undesig. 1,852.90 2, 400. 
New York City Branch Virginia C. Gildersleeve| International Intern’l. 940.00 


New York State Division (ex- | New York State National Nat'l. 
clusive of New York City) 


New Jersey State Division New Jersey State Undesignated Intern’i. 50.00 
Undesig. 4, 2098. 4, 348. 


940. 
5,621.00 5,621. 


Philadelphia Branch Marion Reilly International Intern'l. 6,153. 
Pennsylvania-Delaware State Undesignated Nat'l. 165. 
Division (exclusive of Phila- Intern’l. 


delphia) Undesig. ’ 4, 664. 


6,153. 


Washington, D.C. Branch International Intern'l. ‘ 5, 800. 
South Atlantic Section (exclu- Undesignated Nat'l. 
sive of Washington, D.C.) Intern’l. 


Undesig. 34. 7,665. 


Ohio State Division Undesignated Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 
Undesig. 4 11, 520. 


Michigan State Division National Nat'l. ‘ 7,206. 
Indiana State Division National Nat'l. j 5, 800. 
Wisconsin State Division Ellen C. Sabin National ’ Nat'l. 6, 492. 6, 492. 
Illinois State Division Marion Talbot National Nat'l. 7,114. 7,114. 
Southeast Central Section National Nat'l. 7,107. 7, 107. 
*Northwest Central Section National Nat'l. 14,000. 14, 000. 
**Southwest Central Section Undesignated Nat'l. 5. 
(exclusive of Texas) Intern’l. 


Se 
Undesig. 6,998. 7,007. 


Texas State Division Undesignated Nat'l. , 200. 
Intern’l. 275. 
Undesig. 3,414. 3, 889. 


Rocky Mountain Section Florence Sabin Undesignated Intern’l. 45. 
Undesig. 8,289. 8, 334. 


North Pacific Section Margaret Snell National Nat'l. 13, 180. 13, 180. 
South Pacific Section Undesignated Nat'l. 655. 

Intern'l. 1,211. 

Undesig. 14,016. 15, 882.76 


General International Fund Intern'l. 2,151 2, 252.57 


ee ———$$ —_————— 


Torat Att Units $156 ,483 83 


seehis section has in addition awarded three fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
This section in addition awarded two fellowship: > $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Comm.ttce, previous to the formation 
of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN— 
NEW AND OLD 


Struggle. The Stirring Story of Woman's Advance 
in England. By Ray StTRACHEY. New York: 
Dufheld and Company, 1930. Pp. 421. $3.50. 


Colonial Women of Affairs. By ELIZABETH AN- 
THONY Dexter. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. 214. $3.50. 


Mrs. Strachey’s account of the liberation of Eng- 
lish women from the restrictions and conven- 
tions of early Victorian days is extraordinarily good 
reading. The author has a gift for portraiture, and 
her pages are a gallery of vivid pictures—Florence 
Nightingale, bitterly arraigning the vapid, empty 
lives of the women of her time; beautiful and 
long-suffering Caroline Norton; Emily Davies, pa- 
tient and far-seeing tactician of the cause of edu- 
cation; Sophia Jex Blake, stormy petrel of the 
movement to open the medical profession to wom- 
en; Josephine Butler, whose wit and beauty of 
spirit overcame unbelievable opposition in her 
fight against the double moral standard; and so on 
down to Lady Astor and Sylvia Pankhurst. 

Much of the struggle had its counterpart in the 
history of our one woman’s movement. Yet through 
all of Mrs. Strachey’s story one is conscious of 
a difference. Her memorable chapters describing 
the utter vacuity (Florence Nightingale’s term is 
imbecility) of the lives of the better-class English 
women, and the sad plight of those who, thrown 
on their own resources through some misfortune, 
were utterly unable to earn a decent living because 
they had never learned to do anything useful— 
these passages depict conditions which were never 
duplicated, to anything like the degree described, in 
our Own country. 

Mrs. Dexter’s book, Colonial Women of Affairs, 
gives part, at least, of the reason. Searching through 
colonial newspapers and old records, she finds evi- 
dence that colonial women knew how to manage 
—and found no hindrance to undertaking—any 
number of ambitious enterprises. Many of them 
acted as inn-keepers, as “she merchants” (of every- 
thing from laces to iron-mongery), as teachers, 
printers, newspaper editors, and managers of plan- 
tations. In a new country, where there was much 
work to be done, the question of gentility or ““wom- 
an’s sphere’ seems not to have figured in the pic- 
ture. Indeed, in settlements where some of the lead- 


ing citizens and their wives had landed as inden- 
tured servants, there was little room for the ideal 
of the “lady.” As pioneer conditions gave way to 
a more industrialized and wealthier society, this 
ideal did appear, but the frontier left its mark on 
our conception of woman’s work, and it was not 
from idleness and vacuity that Susan B. Anthony 
and Anna Howard Shaw rebelled. 

At this time, when our own progress of fifty 
years is under review, college women will find 
especial interest in Mrs. Strachey’s account of the 
untiring efforts which at long last opened the doors 
of opportunity in education. Summing up the 
whole struggle for greater freedom, the author con- 
cludes: 

Something, no doubt, has been destroyed, some- 
thing innocent and restful and pure; but ignorance, 
ill-health, and the dangerous spirit of dependence 
have been banished with it, and in their place 
there is education and self-reliance. No woman of 
today would go back if she could to the conditions 
which her grandmother endured. No girl would 
submit to the clothing and the restraints of 1837; 
no wife would be content to merge her whole legal 
and financial existence in that of her husband; no 
matron would agree to put on her cap and retire 
from life at thirty-five. And even if women would 
do these things, men would not approve! For as 
the Women’s Movement has gone along its course 
men, too, have been influenced thereby. They have 
found better comfort and joy in companions who 
have shared their own world, and neither sex would 


now, even if it could, turn back the hands of the 
clock. 


What Your Voice Reveals. By HELEN HATHAWAY. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1931. 
Pp. 39. $1.00. 


However much women may plead for equal 
rights, they can scarcely expect an equal place 
with men on public programs so long as their 
voices from the platform are—as, alas, is too often 
the case—either squeaky or inaudible. Helen Hath- 
away in this slender book not only points out the 
many bad habits which mar American speech, but 
gives definite suggestions for achieving a pleasant, 
vibrant voice, and for using it correctly and agree- 
ably. She warns the reader that “voice reform was 
never accomplished in a day’’; but since the voices 
of women are more and more being put to the test 
in public speaking (to say nothing of the desir- 
ability of well-modulated tones in private convet- 
sation), it is to be hoped that her admonitions 
will find persevering followers. 
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Current Notes on Women at Work. Compiled 
from information supplied by members of the 
Altrusa Clubs of Boston, Providence, and Port- 
land. Miss Teresa S. Fitzpatrick, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass.: October, 1930. Pp. 23. 
10c, 


This compilation should be extremely useful in 
advising girls in school and college regarding op- 
portunities in fields of work. A great many oc- 
cupations open to women have been analyzed from 
the standpoint of requirements, present outlook for 
women, future, and recent changes in the occupa- 
tion of interest to women. The facts were secured 
through the Committee on Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Altrusa Club, Miss Florence Jackson, chair- 
man, from women actually engaged in the pro- 
fessions and businesses. 


Ke 


RE-EDUCATING AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment and Adult Education. A Symposium 
edited by Morse A. CARTWRIGHT. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1931. 
Pp. 63, 50¢. 


The sub-title of this publication of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education is “A Sym- 
posium on certain problems of re-education arising 
from ‘permanent lay-off’—the displacement of men 
and women in industry through the introduction of 
machinery and other labor-saving devices some- 
times known as technological unemployment.” The 
articles included are by such leaders as Charles A. 
Beard, Stuart Chase, Paul H. Douglas, Newton D. 
Baker, and James E. Russell. They formed the 
basis of discussion at a meeting in December, 
called by the American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation, of citizens and educators, to consider what 
attack should be made by educational agencies on 
the problem of technological unemployment. The 
magnitude and nature of the problem, the elements 
of our population affected, resources of education 
which might be utilized, and other factors are dis- 
cussed. Newton D. Baker sums up the objective of 
the conference and the challenge which is before 
the country today: 

By taking thought of and having a program and 
some real knowledge of what the problem is, and 
by adapting to its solution the resources of adult 
education as it is coming now to be understood and 
valued in this country, it seems to me wholly 
likely that we can re-endow some of the dispos- 


sessed with capacities for industrial occupation 
that will be very helpful to them and to society. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Successful Alumni—What They Do and What 
They Think. By G. C. BRANDENBURG. Studies 
in Higher Education XVI. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Bulletin of Purdue University, November 1930. 
Pp. 36. 50¢ 
An analysis and interpretation of the replies of 

480 successful alumni of Purdue University to the 

general question—‘What are the factors which 

have contributed to your success?” Interesting sug- 
gestions are recorded as to: What is success? Value 
of extracurricular activities; Success qualities; 

Scholarship and success; The time at which voca- 

tional decisions are made; Vocational shifting 

after graduation. 


The Training of College Teachers, Including their 
Preliminary Preparation and In-Service Improve- 
ment. Proceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions: 1930. 
Edited by WititaM S. Gray. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 242. $2.00. 
There is excellent material here, not only on 

methods being employed to improve the training 

of prospective college teachers, but on the meas- 
ures that colleges are taking to improve the quality 
of instruction given in the colleges. One chapter 
presents a survey of what forty institutions are do- 
ing in this direction; other chapters describe in 
detail efforts to improve teaching at the Ohio 

State University, at the University of Idaho, at 

the University of Iowa. 


Higher Education Paces the Future. 
PauL ARTHUR SCHILPP. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1930. Pp. 408. $3.00 
Twenty leading educators have contributed their 

vews on higher education, past, present, and fu- 

ture. A few of the contributions are: The Most 

Critical Failure of the American College, by Paul 

A. Schilpp; A German Looks at American Higher 

Education, by Friedrich Schéneman; Self-Education 

in Harvard College, by A. Lawrence Lowell; The 

Newest Experiment in American Higher Educa- 

tion, by Robert D. Leigh; New Leaders Needed, 

by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Edited by 


The American College Girl. 
College Girls. Boston: L. C. Page and Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. 313. $3.00. 

This volume is composed of the ten best essays 
submitted in prize competition on well-known col- 
leges for women. The ten colleges are: Bryn 


By Ten American 
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Mawr, Goucher, Rockford, Scripps, Radcliffe, Sim- 
mons, Smith, Mount Holyoke, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley. We are given a brief description of each, 
the characteristic educational methods employed, 
the student activities and amusements, the objects 
of reverence, and the manner of the founding of 
each college. 


DAKE 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Private and Public Secondary Education. A Com- 
parative Study. By LEONARD V. Koos. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 228. 
$2.50. 


The report of an investigation comparing the 
private and public secondary schools of Minne- 
sota. The author states that ‘‘the situation disclosed 
for Minnesota may be regarded as an epitome of 
that for the country.’’ A number of the chapters are 
of the nature of technical and statistical reports, but 
the final chapter gives in summary form the sig- 
nificance of the comparison of (1) students; (2) 
their achievement as measured by tests; (3) their 
subsequent success in college; (4) the curricula; 
(5) the teachers, as to the extent of training and 
experience. The report includes also a considera- 
tion of the place, or “function,” 
school. 


of the private 
DIKE 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Child Health. NorMA SELBERT. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1931. Pp. 261. 
$1.50. 


An epitome of advanced knowledge of the 
child, his care, promotion and preservation of his 
health presented in a clear, practical and non- 
technical manner. The book treats physical and 
social problems involved in child growth and par- 
ents’ relationships, the care and health of the baby 
and school child, characteristics of adolescence, 
health of the university student and the working 
child, youth’s leisure time, health in camps. 


The Development of Character Traits in Young 
Children. AMELIA McLesterR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. Pp. 126. $1.25. 


In this book Miss McLester has kept a faith- 
ful record of children’s free discussions of the 
moral principles involved in their work and play. 
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She is in accord with President Eliott in that 
“the real object in education in so far as the de- 
velopment of character is concerned, is to culti- 
vate in the child a capacity for self-government, 
not a habit of submission to an overwhelming, 
arbitrary, external power.” Along with our search 
for the best technique in teaching the three R’s 
might we not, she asks, spend a little time and 
money in discovering the best technique in teaching 
honor, truth, and righteousness in daily living, 
especially in early childhood? 


The Questioning Child. ANGELO Patri. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. 
221. $2.00. 


This is a valuable discussion of child train- 
ing and child problems which will appeal to 
parents, teachers, and parent-teacher organizations. 
Each chapter deals with a specific phase of child 
psychology, is introduced by an actual episode 
from the life of a child and ends with definite 
conclusions and suggestions by Mr. Patri. Vari- 
ous stages in the mental and emotional and phys- 
ical growth of the child are discussed. The nor- 
mal and subnormal as well as the gifted child are 
considered. 


White House Conference, 1930. Addresses and Ab- 
stracts of Committee Reports. Prepared by the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection called by President Hoover. Foreword 
by Ray LYMAN WILBuR. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Pp. 365. $2, boards 50 cents. 


This is the first of a series of books to be pub- 
lished for the White House Conference held last 
November at which were presented the reports of 
twelve hundred experts after sixteen months of 
study, research and the assembling of facts. 

The book opens with the addresses of President 
Hoover, Secretaries Wilbur and Davis, and Martha 
Van Rensselaer and then presents digests of the 
reports made by the chairmen of the seventeen 
main committees composing the four different 
sections. Three reports each are contained in the 
first and second sections, while seven compose that 
dealing with education and training and four the 
one concerned with the handicapped. The volume 
ends with a list of committee chairmen and mem- 
bers and of the subjects dealt with by each. 

This volume will be followed by others giving 
complete reports of the work of the conference 
as rapidly as the material can be assembled. 





MISCELLANY 


Free Materials for Instruction.— In the inter- 
est of publicity, a multitude of organizations, gov- 
ernment agencies, and industrial firms put out ma- 
terials designed to give the public a clearer idea 
of products with which they are concerned. Much 
of this material is immensely helpful in teaching 
children, and Edna Richmond, of the Fairmont 
State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia, 
has performed a useful service in compiling a 
classified list of such supplies obtainable free, 
or at small cost. The items run into the hundreds, 
and the list includes samples of all kinds, and 
posters, booklets, and films showing processes, 
peoples, and scenery. Suggestions are also given 
for the use of waste materials. The book, which 
would be useful at home as well as at school, 
may be secured from the Normal School, price, 
75 cents. 


Agencies Concerned with International Af- 
fairs— A valuable compilation published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations (45 East 65th Street, 
New York City), is the Directory of American 
Agencies Concerned with the Study of International 
Affairs. Complete information is given concern- 


ing ninety-eight organizations listed—personnel, 
purpose, activities, membership, facilities for study, 
and publications. A supplementary list of seventy- 
three organizations is given with less detail. The 
price of the Directory is $1.75. 


Nursery Education.— The Office of Education 
is supplementing its bibliographies on “The Nur- 
sery School” which were issued in mimeographed 
form in 1926 and 1928, by its Circular No. 32, 
which is a classified and annotated bibliography on 
the broader subject, “Nursery Education.” This 
bibliography is not exhaustive, but brings together 
a classified list of publications appearing in both 
book and pamphlet form which explain the de- 
veloping nature of the young child and describe 
some of the educative programs which are proposed 
or in operation for his benefit. This circular is 
issued gratis by the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Among the pamphlets listed, of particular in- 
terest is An Analysis of the Free Play of Ten Four- 
year-old Children through Consecutive Observa- 
tions, by Eva Leah Hulson. This study of choices 
and uses of play materials during undirected ac- 
tivity periods is a reprint from the Journal of Ju- 
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venile Research. Vol. XIV, No. 3. Pp. 188-208. 
Genetic Studies of Emotions, by H. E. Jones and 
M. C. Jones, is a bibliography of studies of emo- 
tions, including infants and young children, classi- 
fied according to research methods employed, and 
according to phases of emotional development. It 
may be found in The Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
27, No. 1, January, 1930, pp. 40-64. The Merrill- 
Palmer Standards of Physical and Mental Growth, 
by Charles A. Wilson and others, is a study which 
presents an all-round picture of the whole child. 
(Detroit, Michigan: The Merrill-Palmer School, 71 
Ferry Avenue, East, 1930. Pp. 121. 50 cents.) 

Of especial interest under Organization and 
Programs of Nursery Education is the bulletin by 
Helen W. Ford on Applying Nursery School 
Methods of Child Training in the Home. Miss Ford 
offers practical suggestions to parents for provid- 
ing the right kind of toys, for habit training, and 
for solving problems of eating. This bulletin was 
published by the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas (Bulletin No. 8, Vol. XIII, 
1929). 


The Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion.— What the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education aims to do, and how it 
aims to do it, is set forth in a pamphlet issued 
by the Council as Information Series Number 1. 
The Council is interested primarily in encourag- 
ing the devising of radio programs of real ed- 
ucational value. It will serve as a clearing 
house of information about educational broadcast- 
ing in order to facilitate preparation of programs 
which will meet the demands of a successful 
broadcast. Active membership in the Council is 
limited, but associate membership (without dues) 
is open to individuals and organizations willing “to 
co-operate assiduously in the Council's program.” 
The Council’s headquarters are at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Teacher Placement, Past and Present.— In a 
brochure of unusually attractive format, the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers’ Agencies (8 Beacon 
Street, Boston) presents The History of Teacher 
Placement. The object, stated in the foreword, is: 
“To preserve accurate data concerning pioneer 
agency managers and their work and to bring about 
a better understanding of the aims and ideals of 
professional teachers’ agencies of the present day.” 
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The record begins with references to the employ- 
ment of schoolmasters culled from colonial sources, 
and traces the development of special agencies for 
placing teachers from early beginnings nearly a 
century ago, down to the present time. The work 
of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
is outlined, and the association’s platform—which 
emphasizes service to the educational public and 
a code of ethics designed to prevent exploitation 
of either the teacher or the school—are given in 
detail. The cordial working relationship between 
the association and the bureaus operated by edu- 
cational institutions is also described. 


New Office of Education Publications.— Five 
advance chapters of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States, 1928-30, are now 
available, as follows: Educational Boards and Foun- 
dations, Chapter XXI, by Dr. Henry R. Evans of 
the Office of Education Editorial Division; Chap- 
ter XV, Medical Education, by Dr. Willard R. 
Rappleye, director of study, Commission on Medical 
Education; Music Education, Chapter IX, by Os- 
bourne McConathy, formerly director of public 
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school music Northwestern University ; and Chapter 
X, Hygiene and Physical Education, by Dr. Marie 
M. Ready and Dr. James Frederick Rogers, of the 
Office of Education staff. 


Educational Packets.—The United States Office 
of Education, recognizing the difficulty of mailing 
a nickel or a dime to the government for each 
publication that is wanted, has arranged a plan 
to simplify the obtaining of government publica- 
tions relating to education. Dollar packets of edu- 
cational publications are now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C,, 
each containing from five to eleven selected gov- 
ernment publications useful to educators. Five of 
these packets are now ready for distribution. No. 1, 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education; No. 2, 
Educational Research; No. 3, Administration and 
Supervision of Rural Schools; No. 4, Higher Edu- 
cation, and No. 5, Elementary School Principals. 
Information as to the contents of the Dollar 
Packets will be made known upon application to the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


The brief sketch of the Association’s his- 
tory by Mary E. Woolley was given as the 
president’s address at the opening of the 
business sessions of the convention. 


Winifred Cullis, known to members of 
the American Association of University 
Women as president of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, is head of the 
department of physiology at the School of 
Medicine for Women in the University of 
London, and is a member of the faculties of 
medicine and of science in the University 
of London. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s gifts as a 
writer and her unfailing fund of common 
sense have lately lent a stimulating influence 
to the adult education movement. 


John Erskine is particularly qualified to 
present the subject of fine arts to university 


women, since his books betoken knowledge 
of the feminine mind, and he is president 
of the Juilliard School of Music. 


C. S. Boucher is dean of the Colleges of 
Arts, Literature, and Science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and has been a moving spirit 
in launching the radical departures now un- 
der way in that institution. 


E. D. Grizzell, professor of secondary 
education of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has made a thorough study of English sec- 
ondary schools, as well as our own. His ar- 
ticle, “Standards in English Secondary Edu- 
cation,” appeared in the JOURNAL for June, 
1930. 


Jeanne Eder, of Switzerland, is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women and a formet 
member of the Federation’s Committee for 
the Award of International Fellowships. 





MEXICO CITY 


Weekly Sailings 
from 
NEW YORK 
calling at 
HAVANA 
Enroute 


Ideal Summer 


VACATIONS 


13 days 20 days 
$225 up $265 up 


including all expenses 


Sail away to delightful, romantic Mexico 
this summer. Rail climb, Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City, 7,000 feet "above the sea, 
with a splendid ‘year-round climate. Fares 
include expenses afloat and ashore, hotels 
and sightseeing in Havana and Mexico 
City. 


All-Expense Cruises to 
HAVANA 


9 to 13 days. $125 up. 


Accommodations and meals afloat, hotel 
ashore and sighecesing trips in and 
around Havana. 


WARD LINE 


ppply any Authorized Tourist Agent or Gen’l 


Passenger Dept., Ft. 


of Wall Street. Uptown 


Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Member of the 


LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women 
Founded 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 
Provides Liberal Arts and Science courses, 
Fine Arts, and Vocational work. 


JOHN L. ROEMER, 
Box AU-31, 


President 
St. Charles, Mo. 


American Association of 


University Women 


carborough 


A COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL FOR 9 AND 
GIRLS. WHERE CHARACTER COUNTS. 29 
miles from N. Y. C. on Frank Vanderlip 
estate. 8th year. Progressive Develops In 
itiative. Honor ideals. Special ‘preparation for 
“College Boards.’’ Certifies graduates to Col 
lege without examination. Football, baseball, 
basketball, tennis, hockey, horseback riding, 
swimming For catalog address 
F. DEAN McCLUSKY, Director 
Box W, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





American 
University Women’ s 
Paris Club 


ideas of the A. A. U. W. are welcome and are entitled to 


guest privileges for two weeks. 


membership is required. 


For a longer 
Dues ten dollars 
be reserved through the Director, 


4 rue de Chevreuse, 


stay Reid Hall 
a year. Rooms may 


Paris 6. 

















DIIKKES 


office for helpful booklets 


about schools. 


DHKKE 





FERRY HALL 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


Junior College; High School Depart- 
ment. Emphasizing college preparation 
and advanced work. General High 
School Course. Strong Departments of 
Music, Art, Drama. 


ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 


BRADFORD 


128th year 33 Miles from Boston 


Junior College 


An Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts 
College for Preparatory and High School 
Graduates. Excellent Courses, also, in 
Music, Art, Speech, and Home Economics. 

Junior College Member of the New 
England Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. 


Senior Preparatory School 
A Separate Two-Year School Preparatory 







to the Leading Colleges for Women and 
Bradford Junior College. 
KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, Ph.D., 
President 
Box 65, Bradford, Mass. 
REE ROR SRE nA 


Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20.000 satisfied members. Small 
parties. First class hotels. More 
motor travel 250 tours, 26 days 
$235 to 104 days $890 Seven- 
country tour $345 

Send for Bookla 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON Mass 







Laret 
AL: 
5255 


HILLSIDE 


NorWALK, CONNECTICUT 





For girls. College preparatory, general 
high school courses. One-year inten- 
sive review. Two-year post graduate 
department for high school graduates. 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. 
(Vassar) 


Vipa Hunt FRANcIs, A.B. (Smith) 


Abbot Academy 


1828-1930 


For a Century One of New 
England’s Leading Schools 
for Girls. 

Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. College 
Preparation. Exceptional Op- 
portunitiesin Art and Music. 


Outdoor Sports. 
For Catalog Address 


Principal 
Andover, Mass. 








SCHOOLS 


Send to our Menasha, Wisconsin, 


38,000 College Women — 





TRAV ESE 


DIKKE 
Valuable School information and 


helpful booklets are on file in 
our office at Menasha, Wis. 


DIKES 


are Interested in Schools 











| The Low and Heywood 
Schools for Girls 


DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A one year course for college graduates. 
The degree of Bachelor of Science in| ¢7; ; . 
e ; c 
Library Science is conterred. Shipp in Point Stamford, Conn, 















Emphasizing college preparation 
General Course. One year intensiyg 
college preparation. Junior School 
Founded 1865 


SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


A six weeks’ course for school librarians, 
July 6th to August 15th. 

THE DREXEL INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 





School of Nursing of 
Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woma 


Cathedral School of 
Saint Mary 
College Preparatory and 
General Courses 


Right Reverend Ernest M. Stires 
President of Board 
MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


Twenty-eight month course, providing 
an intensive and varied experience through 
the case study method, leads to degree of 
Bachelor ot Nursing. 

Two or more years of approved college 
work required for admission. Scholarshg 
available. Educational facilities of Y 
University open to qualified students. 


For catalog address: 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF 
NURSING, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Suny Gaag*edinetennes Teachers’ Summer School 


LONDON 
July 29th—August 12th 
For $25.00 
Dance Mime Drama 
and 





Conducted Visits To 
Museums, Galleries, Theatres 


Detailed Syllabus from: The Registra 


THE GINNER-MAWER 
SCHOOL 
Philbeach Gardens, London, S.W.5. 


Early registration essential 
Marlborough School 
for Girls 


Established 1889 


ROSE AND THE RING 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Special terms to A.A.U.W. 
Management ERNST BRIGGS Inc. 
Times Bldg., N.Y. 


Redbook Magazine's 


Camp Literature Prize Book 
By BERNARD S. MASON 




















Camping and Education 
Camp Problems from the Campers’ 
Viewpoint 


One of the most thoughtful and thought- 
provoking studies ever made of this grow- 
ing educational-recreational movement, and 
from a new angle—parents, teachers, camp 
leaders should study it—Decidedly interest 
ing reading Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 284 pages, 
Illustrated. Bibliography, Subject Index. 
$3.00 net. 


Address orders to: 
M. MeERcER KENDIG, A.B., Vassar 
Department of Education, 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 


Junior and Senior High School. 
Resident and Day Departments. 
Accredited College Preparation. 
Special Advantages in Music, French, 
Art and Home Economics 
Outdoor Life, Riding, Supervised 
Athletics 


Apa S. BLAKE, A.B., Principal 
5029 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
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Dorotuy B. ATKinson (Mrs. F. G. Atkin- 
son), First Vice-President, 104 Grove- 
land Terrace, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

SHIRLEY FARR, Second Vice-President, 5801 
Dorchester Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Vassiz J, Hitt (Mrs. A. Ross Hill), Treas- 
urer, 800 West 52nd Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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sociation, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

BELLE RANKIN, Headquarters Secretary, 
eo Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. 

YNA R. McCuintrock (Mrs. J. K. McClin- 
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William B. 


KEDROFF QUARTET—"A MIRACLE 
OF VOCAL ART” 


MATTHISON-KENNEDY -GAGE 
PLAYERS 


RONNY JOHANSSON 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
DAME RACHEL CROWDY 
COUNTESS ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY 
PROF. PENG CHUN CHANG 


531 Horner Avenue, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, 

Auice Wricut, Director, Northeast Central 
Section, 808 East Wells Street, Milwau- . 
kee, Wisconsin. 

FLORENCE DyMownp, Director, Southeast 
Central Section, 839 Pine Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

GEORGETTA WATERS (Mrs. F. H. Waters), 
Director, Northwest Central Section, 
713 Eighth Street, Ames, Iowa. 

Grace Wikiz, Director, Southwest Cen- 
tral Section, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

MARTHA Hoac Ciirrorp (Mrs. Wm. H. 
Clifford), Director, Rocky Mountain 
Section, 1901 Cherry Street, Denver. 

ANNA LYTLE BRANNON (Mrs. Melvin A. 
Brannon), Director, North Pacific Sec- 
tion, 427 Power Street, Helena, Mon- 
tana. 

IRENE TAYLOR HEINEMAN (Mrs. Arthur S. 
Heineman), Director, South . Pacific 
Section, 254 South Spalding Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


EstHER CAUKIN, Secretary, Committee on 
International Relations, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D 


Feakins, Inc. 


LECTURE AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


23rd Y ear of Service to Program Chairmen 


EDWARD DAVISON 
ALFRED NOYES 
MRS, FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 
COM. J. M. KENWORTHY, M.P. 
VACHEL LINDSAY 
LADY SIMON 
STELLA MAREK CUSHING 
CORNELIA SORABJI 
YUSUKE TSURUMI 
ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


Complete Booklet of Attractions on Request 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


Times Building, New York 


609 Sutter St., San Francisco 





